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FOREWORD 


A few years ago the University of Bombay 
decided to mstitiite, in the xVI. A. curriculum, a 

degree by thesis as an alternative to the more 
ordinary degree by examination. The motive of 
this change was to encourage research and to make 
students think for themselves 

The Karnatak College has already been respon- 
sible for much creditable research through the 
medium of its Sanskrit Literarv Association but this 
essay by Mr. B. B. Naik — recently accepted by the 
University — is the first thesis submitted from the 
College. It is an attempt to elucidate the basic 
political ideas of the Ancient Hindus, and though I 
cannot unfortunately claim any personal knowledge 
of the Sanskrit texts examined, I can recognize 
in it an honest and painstaking attempt to solve a 
difficult problem. 


A. C. Farran. 



PREFACE 

While reading for the degree of B, A.i I had to 
sbudy the Arfchas^asbra of Kautilya along with my fellow- 
students' by eroploying modern critical methods under 
the direction of Prof, V. G. Bhafc, M. A. [eantah). Partly 
owing to the political genius of its author, and partly to 
the modern character of the administrative machinery 
described therein, my curiosity in ancient Indian 
Politics received an impetus which impelled me to study 
besides the Arthas^astra, some more Sanskrit works 
bearing on the subject in question, like the Mahabbarata, 
the Gautama Dharmasutra, the Manusmriti etc. Acci. 
dently, I picked up some books written by oriental scholars 
on Hindu Polity, namely, Prof. Sarkar’s * Political Insti- 
tutions and Theories of the Hindus^ Dr* Banarjee’s 
Public Administration in Ancient India/ JayaswaPs 
Hindu Polity,* etc. But the conclusions arrived at by 
these scholars in regard to the political ideals and theo- 
ries of the ancient Hindus, which usually hinted at the 
existence of the elements of democracy, somehow 
appeared to be in disagreement with the notions, which I 
had formed after reading the books mentioned above. To 
ascertain the correctness of my views I began to study 
them, ( especially the Arthas'astra ), with great attention, 

1 . This was while we were working for the ‘ Studies in the 
Arthas'astra of Kautilya ’ — a publication of the Sanskrit 
Liiterary dissociation, Karnatak College, Dharwar, in the 
year 1929, 
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PREFACE 


bub to my surprise and satisfaction the ideas which I 
originally held concerning ancient Hindu Polities 
appeared bo be both sound and correct. The present 
essay is a modest attempt at their systematic expression. 


In order to equip myself with necessary knowledge 
for the purpose I studied some works on modern 


Politics, such as The Nature of the State” by Willoughby, 
“ Eiements of Political Science ” by Leacock etc. and 
also went through the Dharmas^astra literature and the 
relevant portions of the Mahabharata. I have not* 
in this connexion, adduced any passages from the Rigveda 
in this essay as, in that particular age, it is not 
possible to find any developed theories of the State and 
its origin. 


In the course of trying to find out the basic ideas 
of the ancient Hindus about the State I came to know 
that they were based on the foundations of Dharma 
alone. And this to my mind is a fresh contribution to 
our understanding of the political philosophy of the 
Hindus of bygone days. 


In the following pages I have set forth my views 
as follows : — 

The chief intention of the essay being an examina- 
tion of the political ideas of the ancient Hindus in the 
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li^hfc of modern political science, I have first of all, dealt 
■with a fev7 essential- theories of the State prevalent in 
the West- I have also tried to explain in brief the 
modern idea of the State. Then, I have proceeded at 
some length to examine the conception of Ancient Hindu 
Kingship (for that v?aa the only institution of the State 
•with which they were familiar ). As a result of its 
critical examination, I found out that the ancient Hindu 
monarchy was based on the secure foundations of the 
Dharma - the basic principle of the universe and not on 
any of the democratic principles. I have accidently 
established a similarity between the Dharma and the 
idea of the State in Europe. 

The latter half of the essay, I have devoted for the 
critical examination of the Arth^s^astra of Kautilya. 
I have selected for my study this particular work because 
I deem it to be the most representative and comperhensiva 
treatise on the political ideas of out forefathers. As an 

9 

outcome of its critical study, I have concluded, that what 
was true of the Dharmas'astra idea of the State, was 
equally true of the idea of the Arthas'astra, and 
this fact showed to me that Kautilya took the political 
philosophy of the Dharmas'astras for granted, and treated 
of the practical administration of the State to cope with 
the complex requirements of the Mauryan emprie, that 
probably was constituted of petty autonomous states. 
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PREFACE 


The whole trend of the essay is to show that the 
Ancient Indian political philosophy is not based, as 

some scholars are tempted to believe, on the principles 
of democracy, but on the wider principle of Dharma* 

Now I have the very pleasant duty of tendering my 
grateful thanks to Principal A. C* Farran, M.A.,LE.S. of the 
Karnatak College, Dharwar, for kindly writing the 
foreword and also for encouragement and valuable sug- 
gestions. I also offer my sincerest thanks to my tutor 
Prof. V. Gi Bhab, M.A. {,Cantab). M.II.A4S*, under whom 
I had the privilege and pleasure of working as a post- 
graduate student, for constant advice and paternal 
encouragement. But for his able guidance it would 
have been practically impossible for me to place this 
book before the public* I also taka this opportunity of 
acknowledging my obligations to Principal G. B. Jathar, 
M.A.jI.E.Sm for having provided me with all sorts of faoili- 
ties while working for the eesay. Lastly, my cordial 
thanks are due to all my friends, and esnecially to 
Mr. K. Eanqapur, for having prepared the manuscript for 
the press, and also to Mr. Y. B. Jathar, B A., L.L.B., the 
obliging proprietor of the Karnatak Printing Works, 
Dharwar, for the very nice get-up of the booklet. 

DHARWAE. B. B. Naik 

I4.th November, 1932. 
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IDEALS OF 

ANCIENT HINDU POLITICS 

AND THE 

ARTHAS'ASTRA OF KAUTILYA 

I 

THE THEORIES OF THE STATE AND 
THE INSTITUTION OF MONARCHY 

The Object of the essay — Origin of the State and justification 
of jits authority— The Social Contract theory— Hobbes, Locke 
and Rousseau— The Divine theory — The Historical theory— 
Monarchy, the earliest form of the body politic— Nature of 
Monarchy — Monarchy and Democracy compared— The State 
as conceived to-day 

The essay being primarily an attempt at a study of 
Anoient Hindu Politics in general and the Arthas^astra 
of Kautilya in particular, on modern critical lines, we 
think it necessary, to treat in brief at the very outset, 
those ideas of modern political science which are essen- 
tial for its proper understanding. Accordingly, the first 
chapter which forms as it were, the background of the 
thesis, has been exclusively devoted for the concise pre- 
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IDEALS OF AHCIENT HINDU POLITICS 


aanfcaliion of the ideas of western political thinkers con- 
cerning the state and its origin. 

Any inquiry in the field of political science, must be 
based on clear notions as regards the origin of the State 
and the justification of its authority. The question of 
the rationality of the authority of the State is intimately 
connected with the one of its origin. Speculation, ” 
says Leacock, “ as to the beginning of government is not 
merely a matter of historical curiosity, for it is inti- 
mately connected with the more important question of 
the justification of government-the right of the State 

to be. ” 

With the dawn of political consciousness, man, who 
blindly obeyed authority from sheer fear of physical or 
supernatural force, attempted a rational explanation of 

political power. Crude concepts as to the origin of the 
State and its authority were followed by more reasonable 
theories which kept pace with the contemporary political 
experiments. To the modern analytical eye these 
speculative theories of the past may appear fallacious, 
being in the main the outgrowth of the actual political 
conditions of their age, ‘ explaining the institutions and 
reflecting the motives and ideals underlying current 
political thought ’ and thus liable to modification with 
the changes of time and its nolitical ideals. These 
various theories although fallacious have exerted great 
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THEORIES OF THE STATE 


influence in the formation of the modern political theory 
and the structure of government. We give below such 
of them as appear to be consistent with the purpose of 

the essay* 


1. The Theory of Social Contract. 

Of all the views ooncerni.ng the origin and justifica- 
tion of the State, the doctrine of social contract stands 
pre-eminent and is of supreme importance in the extent 
of its influence on present day political thought. 


It assumes an original non-political life of mankind 
antecedent to the institution of the body politic or the 
State. In this primitive stage or the ‘ State of Nature ’ 
as it is called, man was found to obey the dictates of his 
reason or rather of his instinct — The Law of Nature* 
— utterly uncontrolled by any laws of human imposition. 

In this natural state every man possessed only ‘ Natural 
Bights.’ In course of time, either because that condition 
was too good to last or because it was intolerable on 
account of the selfish aggression of individuals, man was 
compelled to desert it. He entered into an agreement 
with his fellow-men, formed a union abandoning his 
‘ Natural Rights ’ in return for common protection, and 
thus created the civil society or the State. “ Natural 
law, ” as Gettel says, " was replaced by the law of the 


1. Vide pp. 92-94, The Nature of the State— Willoughby# 
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Sfcate, which enforced by all created mutual rights and 

duties.” In addition to the formation of the body 

politic, the individuals constituting it had to reach a 

further agreement among themselves, according to which 

a government was created and authority concentrated in 
particular hands. 

This is in substance the theory of Social Contract. 
“It is essentially individualistic, viewing the State as the 
deliberate creation of man, and the authority of govern- 
ment as resting ultimately on the consent of the 
governed. ” 

This theory the idea of which is traced even in the 
writings of Plato and Aristotle,^ attained great pro- 
minence during the seventeenth and the eighteenth cen- 
turies, lending itself to divergent interpretations at the 
hands of Hobbes, Locke, and Rousseau. According to 
Hobbes, the State of Nature being one of war, men by 
consent transferred their ‘Rights ’ irrevocably to a com- 
mon authority who was expected to afford them pro” 
teotion but who formed no party to the contract. Locke 
thought the State of Nature to be one of * equality and 
freedom but ultimately unsatisfactory and inconvenient. 
He therefore said that men were led to abandon their 
Natural State and submit to the restraint of the Civil 
Society. In the contract which they made however, the 

1. See Tozar’s Introduction to Bousseau’s Social Contract. 
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ruler was also a party and hence, Locke maintained that 
the contract was subject to dissolution the moment the 
monarch failed to attend to his duty. With Rousseau 
the State of Nature was one of ideal happiness relin- 
quished only because of the growing population and 
advancing civilization which brought evils in their train 
and marred the condition of this " idyllic felicity* 
According to the agreement which men formed the 
government was viewed as a mere instrument to carry 
out the orders of the General WilL 

From the above it can be easily seen that these 
philosophers offered their individual expositions of the 
theory in order to justify the political institutions which 
each of them affected : the first advocating absolute 
Monarchy, the second upholding constitutional or 
limited Monarchy, and the third pleading for modern 
Democracy.^ 

1, Though the fundamental principles on which the theory 
is based have been violently criticised, yet, it should be remem- 
bered, that the s^pirit of the theory is ever there to serve as the 
corner-stone of any state in any age. Cf. “ Whenever any form 
of govt, apart from the merest tyranny exists, reflection on the 
basis of the state cannot but lead to'the notion that it is based 
on the consent tacit or expressed, past or present, of its mem- 
bers*’, G, D. H, Cole — in his introduction to B’s Social 
Contract. 
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2. The Theory of Divine Right. 

Next comes the theory of the divine right of kings. 
It sprang up in the period of religious strife between 
the papacy and the new protestant princes and was used 
first as a weapon of defence by tbe latter ; late it became 
a defensive weapon of tbe monarchists. The theory 
postulates that the institution of the State — and espe- 
cially that of monarchy is a deliberate divine creation. 
Tnai the king is a trustee of the people directly appointed 
by God as his representative on earth. This theory 
makes the king responsible to God. 

3. The Present Political Theory. 

The edifice of the ‘ Historical or the Evolutionary 
theory ’ which is being advocated by the best of modern 
thinkers, is erected on tbe solid foundations of a vast 
amount of research work in the field of Anthropology. 

It views the State not as a deliberate human creat- 
ion or a Divine gift, but as an organism, subject to the 
ordinary laws of nature. It has, according to this theory, 
gone through a long process of growth or development 
and is comparable to physical or intellectual capabilities 
of man. It establishes that "the State is not an inven- 
tion ; it is a growth, an evolution, the result of a gradual 
process throughout all the known history of man and 
receding into the remote and unknown past*. ” The 

1, Leacock Elements of Political Science. 
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theory holds the institution of Patriarchal family to be 
the primary unit of social organisation. According to it 
families combined to form a ‘ gens ' or the ‘ House ’ ; 
groups of ‘ houses ’ formed a tribe, and finally a com- 
munity of tribes resolved itself into the State*. Ulti- 
mately the family discipline permeated the entire 
organisation and hence the earliest distinctive political 
institution manifested itself everywhere in the form of 
monarchy®, 

Kautilya being the foremost exponent of the ancient 
Indian state- craft, it is but natural that his ideas con- 
cerning the State should exclusively hinge on the 
institution of monarchy. Before therefore, embarking 
upon the discussion of the subject proper it is essential 
for us to clarify our ideas about monarchy so as to 
employ them in our examination of the Arthas'astra. 

In this form of government in theory at least, aui 
thority is concentrated in a single individual who is 
called the king. He is the main-spring or repository of 
the executive, judicial, and legislative powers, and con- 
sequently the administracive officials of the state are 
expected to carry out; his behests. As a corollary to 

1. For a detailed description of the evolution of the State 
from the family, see Wilson’s The State-Chapter I, 

2. It is significant to note in this connection that Aristotle 
had long anticipated or rather outlined this theory of 
‘ Evolution ' in his Politics . 
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this his indefeasible sovereignty, follows the theory of 
his overlordship with reference to that particular tract 
of country over which he exercises his sway. In monarchy 
men retain their possessions for themselves only during 
the pleasure of the king. Under this form of govern- 
ment, the State is completely identified with the ruler 
and hence all its activities tend to converge to the 
single end of promoting his own material prosperity. 
Furthermore, the will of the monarch reigns supreme 
over the will of the people, and lastly what is called 
‘Civil liberty* exists if at ail only in a very restricted 
sense. It may only be said to exist in so far as the 
individual secures protection against his fellow-subjects. 
In other words, the institution of monarchy practically 
recognises no rights of Citizenship, 

The division of responsibility in monarchy and 
democracy can well be illlustrated by taking the figure 
of an Isosceles triangle. At the base we find the 
responsibility of the executive at its highest, whereas as 
we proceed from the base towards the apex the respon- 
sibility gradually diminishes till at the vertex we find it 
at its minimum. So quite unlike the democratic state the 
monarchical state is not responsible to the mass of the 
people. Another poinD of distinction between the two 
is about the ultimate location of sovereignty. Whereas 
in monarchy the king is the final authority over the 
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problems fche State, in democracy it is the general 
will of the people alone. Finally, whereas in democracy 
the government or the administrative machinery derives 
its authority from the General will, in monarchy it 

derives its authority from the king alone. 

Before closing this chapter we are going to state in 
brief the evolution of the modern idea of the State as we 
want to utilise it later on for comparing it with its Hindu 
conception. 

Firstly, the State is viewed to-day as a pure secular 
organisation as distinguished from the Church or the 
religious institution. " The State, while not considered 
as immoral, is now held to be essentially non-moral, 
and its activities and interests viewed as wholly indepen- 
dent of those matters that particularly pertain to the 
spiritual life of man^.” 

This idea of the State has evolved from the theologi- 
cal to the metaphysical and thence to the positive stage. 
In the theological stage the institution of the State and 
everything pertaining to it— the law and its administra- 
tor — were regarded to have been invested with a halo of 
divinity. Religious and civic matters were almost iden- 
tified. This was the universal attitude of the earliest 
human society towards the State. Especially it persist- 
ed long among the nations of the East. 

1. WLllougliby - The Nature of the State; — P, 385, 
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In the next or the metaphysical stage not God but 
Nature was postulated to be the proximate cause of the 
State and its laws. The divine element however, was 

relegated rather to a subordinate position as God was 
recognised to be but indirectly related to the creation of 
the body politic. The Romans, who incorporated the 
idea of a rational universal law of Nature' elaborated by 
the Stoic philosophers, thought all human laws con- 
formed to it and not to the Divine Law. 

With the disappearance of the groundless ideas of 
Divine and Natural laws, the conception of the State as 
a positive and secular institution came into vogue. 

Secondly, the modern State is characterised as a 
thorough Soverign Body — entirely independent both 
externally and internally. With the elimination of the 
ideas of Divine and Natural Laws the State whose will 
was so long presumed to have been fettered by either of 
them, naturally realised its unbounded will in the 
exercise of unqualified authority, — though it continues 
to this day the delimitation of its power for practical 
purposes. The factors which have contributed to the 
development of this idea are, the study of Roman Law, 

the influence of the Christian Church, the feudal idea of 
allegiance, the rise of powerful monarchies,, and the 
enunciation of new theories in politics. 

1. Vide Willoughby — The Nature of the State— PP, 98-99, 
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Finally there comes the attribute of what is called 
the ‘Personality’^ of the State which is said to be the 
moat distinguishing feature of the conception of the 
modern State. This idea having a most recent origin as 
it is too abstract, has practically no history behind it. 

To conclude then, the modern State is regarded as 
a secular positive body absolutely independent both of 
its citizens and the co-ordinate states, being endowed 
with a Personality of its own which consists in the unity 
of political purpose of its citizens. 

i- Cf. “ Personality is not identical with physical 

individuality. Personality signifies the capacity for united, 
continuous, reasoning volition'*. Jellink — quoted by Willoughby 
in The Narure of the State— P. 135* 


II 

THE CONCEPTION OF HINDU MONARCHY 

The King an embodiment of organised rnle to the ancient 
Hindus Theories of Kingship — The State neither an invention 
nor a human creation but an outcome of the Divine ' The 
Divinity of the (ving — The duties and responsibilities of the King 
—Limitations on regal authority — (i) . Dharma, the Cosmic 
Law— the concept as old as the Rigveda— identity of Dharma 
and the idea of the State in Europe, (2), The In'stinct of self" 
preservation - The position of the King in ancient India— The 
Patriarchal ideal. 

Right from the Vedic times the ancient Hindus seem 
to have realised the enormous importance of organised 
rule embodied in a King. They appear to have thought 
that the disciplined life of society was entirely due to its 
existence* The Aitareya Br^hmana tells us that in the 
battle between the Devas and the Asuras the former 
were defeated, and this defeat, in the opinion of the 
Davas, was solely due to the fact that they lacked in a 
King, and forth-with they elected one from among 
themselves^. 

1- ^fsg^r ^^r erf^^^rs^^r 

^rs5^?i^T5r^?rr % sTr sr^jfer u^irir 

fr% 1-14. 
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THE CONCEPTION OF HINDU MONARCHY 

" If the King Manu observes, “ were not bo wield 
the rod of chastisement with great vigilance over those 
deserving to be chastised, the strong would kill the 
weak [like the fish in water [jff^ JT R'JT^T^T^I 

I 31% ]'• The 

Mahabharata which holds that it is irreligious ( lit. not 
in accord with the Vedas) to inhabit a Kingless country , 
denounces the anarchical form of government presum- 
ably because of the chaotic condition prevailing therein’, 
saying “ Nothing is more conducive to sin than a king- 
dom without a ruler Almost in the vein of Manu 
Kautilya also while emphasising the paramount necessity 
of having a King, remarks, : — STST'jfrcir JTIcF^^r^ 

5:|[r^^rtT I f| mh : “When Danda 

is not exercised, it gives rise to the Logic of' the fish 
( e. anarchy ). In the absence of a King wielding the 
rod of chastisement the strong devours the weak.” 
“ The king ”, says K^mandaka ” is as important a prop 
of creatures as the rain itself, nay, perhaps more, since 
one can survive the failure of rains, but not the absence 

1. VII. 20.- 

2. usg l S'anti. LXVI. 5. 

3. cf. Verses'l3-16ibid, and also 10-19. Ibid, LXVII. 

4. q I? TR^IR'TI'T^lfinF^ ' S'aati LXVI. 7. 

5. Arthfrs'astra. P. 9 
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of the King.^ ” Bhasa echoes the same idea when he 
compares the helpless plight of a kingless people to that 
of a herd of cattle that has lost the herdsman.® 

As to the origin of Kingship it was popularly traced 
from God. This theory of the Divine origin of Kingship 
which was first hinted at in the Rigveda* and also in 
the dogmatic assertions of the Brahmanas,* was elabora- 
ted and placed on comparatively sounder foundations by 
Manu and the MahabhArata. The theory detailed in 
Manu substantially coincides with the one that we find 
in the Mahabharata but nevertheless, there is a slight 
distinction between che two which we shall note 
later on. 

1. JrrRr^l ^ I 

^ g Nitisara, ch.I.13 

2. Tilq-Cf^r mi i 

IT# ?q%fRr 3irprT % 51511: ii ii 

PratimS. Act III^ 

3- “The spouse of Purukusta gave oblations to you, oh 
Indra'-Varuna, with homage. Then unto her ye gave .King 
Trasadasyn, the defni-god^ the slayer of the foemen, “ ; — 

3T?Tr ^1511# II 

IV. 42. 9. 

4. “As as to why a Rajanya shoots, he, the Rajanya, is mani- 
festly of Prajapati : henoe while being one he rules over many”. 
— * Satapatha Brahmana,* 1, 5, 14. And also CY. Vaiasaneya 
Samhita : 1, 4, a; 2, 5, 3; 
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Let as firafcly take up the theory of Manu. Ha 


says: 


When 


in terror 


in all quarters, the Lord created the King for its protec- 
tion, a being who was composed of the immutable fract- 
ions of Indra, the Wind-god, Yama, the Sun-god, the 
Fire-god, Varuna, the Moon-god, and the Lord of 
Wealth 

the king were interpreted as the symbols of his various 
functions appropriate to different environments^. 


1 >» 


These constituent divine ‘Parts* {Matrah 


The 


theory, it will be observed, conceives ‘ The State of 
Nature’ as one of confusion and anarchy quite in the 
Hobbeaian spirit*, and attributes the creation of the 
monarch to the will of God, Thus Manu appears to 
have thought that King’s rule rested finally not upon an 
agreement but upon the divine ordination. 

A somewhat similar theory is elaborately and 
fancifully expounded in tbe Mahabharata. In Chapter 
58 of tbe S'antiparvan King Yudhishtira is introduced 
as asking Bhis'ma two questions — one about the origin 
of the title of E^jan and the other about the justification 


n vii. 3-4. 

2. C/. Manu IX. 303-311 ; and also S'anti, LXVIIt 40-47. 
3* Bee page 4 Chapter I. ( of this essay), 
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of the superiority and mastery of one man subject to 
the ordinary laws of nature, over his fellow- beings 
equally intelligent, efficient, and strong in body and 
mind. The answer to these queries obviously leads 
Bhis'ma to recount a story about the creation of the 
King and the basis of his authority. He begins his 
discourse by observing “ (Originally ' there was neither 
Sovereignty nor Sovereign, neither coercion nor coercive 
authority, and people used to govern themselves by 
means of Dharma, the Sacred Law But this state 
could not long endure. In a short time, we are told, 
society fell a victim to the ravaging vices of passion, 
greed, self-indulgence and anger®, and its corruption 
entailed the eflfacement of the Vedas and defilement of 
Eighteousness or Dharma*. (The above description of 
the gradual corruption of the idyllic pre*statal condition 
as given by Bhis'ma, it should be noted in passing, is 
very similar to the idea of Eoussaeu about the State of 
Nature.*). Frightened at this state of affairs, the gods 

515rr: ^ II II 

S'anti LXVIII. 

Si. Ibid. Verses 15-20. 

iFfiTr^r 5 1 

II I! ibid. 

4, See Chap, I. P, 4. { of this essay) 
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Bought the protection of the Lord Brahma, who created 

for their sake an exhaustive treatise on Dandaniti 

« 

which dealt with the fourfold ends of life : virtue, wealth, 
desire and salvation^. Then they approached the Lord 
Vishnu and begged of him to select a person who would 
deserve the highest position among mortals. Thereupon 
by the power of his will he created Virajas ( ^ 

out of his own lustre- ® II 

This is in substance the theory of the origin of the 
State as presented in the Mahabharata. It is slightly 
different from Manu in that it pictures the State of 
Nature as being originally of an idyllic condition. Both 
of them prefectly agree in ascribing the creation of the 
State or the king to God for securing common-weal. To 
put it in modern terminology, those theorists view the 
State neither as a voluntary organisation of men nor as 
an organism evolved out of human instinct and reason 

I 

but as a thing imposed upon mankind for its general 
good by some external Agency superior to man. "It 
is ”, to put in the words of the European monarchists of 
the Middle Ages, " the instrument of a divine purpose. ’’ 

2 Ibid, 96. 
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There was another theory current in those times 
according to which the institution of Kingship owed its 
origin partly to human initiative* This view has been 
mentioned in the Mahabharata and also in the Artha. 
s astra of Kautilya which we shall note later on* The 
following is the gist of the theory : — 

Being disgusted with the state of confusion and 
suspense wherein like the fish in water the strong 
assailed the weak, people arrived at a mutual under- 
standing {Samaya) between themselves, ( 

I ^^13; I) But this 

condition proved unsatisfactory and hence all of them 
together, approached the Grand-father and 

said unto him We are perishing, oh Lord, for want of a 

king. Appoint a king over us. We shall worship him 
and he shall protect us 

I jf 5rr%’Tr33r?!: 1 ].* The Great God 

specified Manu as their king whom they greeted with 
loud cheers. Manu on his part was reluctant to assume 
the reins of government since he said that to rule over 
mortals of fraudulent character was indeed the most 

1 . S'antiparvan. LXVI — 17-18, 

2. Ibid, 20-21, 
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difficult task. But the people prevailed upon him to 
become their king by promising to offer a fixed share of 
their income^. 

The theory is equally fanciful like the one men- 
tioned above. In its attempt to found the State purely 

on human efforts it inevitably falls back upon God as if 
thinking with the characteristic of the Hindu mind that 
any undertaking would be successful only when suppor- 
ted and sanctified by the Divine will. In attributing to 
Brahman the appointment of Manu as the king of men, 
the theory, though indirectly, invests Kingship witha 
halo of divinity. 

The Divinity and consequent unbounded prowess 
of the king is extolled in unequivocal terms both in the 
Manu Samhita and the Mahabbarata. 

“Because the king is created out of the parts of 
the guardians of the world ”, ( Lit: the Lords of gods ), 
Says Manu, “ he excels all the creatures in lustre or 
greatness®. ” Again, according to Manu, in view of his 
irresistable power and divine splendour, the king should 

q5=cr[^' ^ 1 

Ibid, 23-24. 

2. VII. 5; and also C/. I 

U S'anti. Lxvm, 135. 
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not be molested. ‘‘Even an infant-monarch should never 
be defied simply on the score of his being a mortal, for, 
(alth ough a child), he is verily a mighty divinity confined 
to a human frame'. The ordinary fire burns a single 
person who may happen to touch it unawares, whereas 
the fire of royal wrath consumes not only the offender 
but his family, property, and boards of wealth”’. “ One 
desirous of prosperity ”, observes the Mahabharata, 
“should honour the king as if he were Indra, for tradition 
says that in paying homage to the king one worships 
Indra himself’”, Ift further asserts that gods and the 
Lords of men are of equal status*. The conception of 
king’s divinity rjaches its culmination when the 
Mahabharata completely identifies the ruler with God 
Vishnu saying “ then the divine Vishnu entered the 
person of the king ( i, e. Prithu in this case )and thence- 
forward the Lords of men are worshipped like gods’ ”, 

1. Cf. ” The powers that be are ordained of God. Whoso- 
ever therefore resisteth the power resisteth the ordinanoe of 
God.” St Paul; — Quoted by Dunning — PolLtioal Theories — 
Ancient and Medieval. Page 178 

2. Munu. VII. 8 -9 ; and Gf. also S' anti. LXVII, Sis, 40 & 50 

S^anti. LXVI. 4. 

4. S' anti. LXVII. 153 

5. Ibid. LXVIII. 136. 
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Bub this unique position of the King in the land 
was counterpoised by the heavy responsibility that fell 
on his shoulders. He was thought to be responsible for 
any social evil. “When a King errs”, remarks Bhis'ma, 

9 

“a great calamity befalls the state with the result that 
irreligious elements spring forth causing confusion of the 
castes.^ Nature itself, we are’further told, revolts against 
such a ruler.^ The Mababharata looks upon the King 
as the master-architect of the destinies of men. “When 
a Sovereign commits a blunder the whole world itself is 
shupified, (for) he alone is the benefactor or the destroyer 
of all beings.* Nay, he is the father of circumstances, 


o 

Cl 


of time. All the four ages of Krita, Treta, Dwapara 
and Kali observes the Mahabharata, “ derive their 
existence from the king and hence the king himself is 




S' anti. LXL. 36. 


8. Cf, S'anti- LXL. SI, 87-88. 


HjTRi !' 

S'anti. LXLI- 8-9. 
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called an age.^ A king again, it is asserted, who fails to 
discharge his duties partakes of sin conomitted by the 
people. " That ruler, says the epic ”, who even having 
received one sixth of the income ( of the subjects ) does 
not protect them, shares one-fourth of their sin 
Dangerous is the abuse of Danda, the law of punis- 
hment. “Danda, if used in all wisdom,” Manu remarks, 
“ pleases the people, and if wielded indiscriminately 
brings about an all-round destruction Or the all 

-powerful sceptre might even annihilate the monarch 
swerving from the path of his duty.* Bhis'ma, having 
ascribed the birth of the four ages to the proper or 


improper application of Dandaniti,® observes 


A king 


who creates the Kali or the Iron age (thus) committing 
the foulest sort of sin becomes an eternal resident of 
Hell, a wretch sinking in the sins of his subjects.”'’ He 

1* f cT %cir \ 

S'anti. Ibid, 6. & also 
Cf. Manu. IX. 302, and S' anti. LXIX, 25. 
2. Cf. S'anti. XXIV SI. 16, and also Ibid, LXXV. 8. 

3- ^ si^r: \ 


spjfi^Fg i%iTr5ir?Tr% 


4 , 


VII 


VII 


5. Shanti. LXIX. SI. 24. 

6* qrqq^^;T5g% I 
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wa8 also considered to be economically responsible. 
This responsibility appears to have been more tangible 
and direct than the social responsibility. For instance, 
the Dharmas'astras enjoined upon the king in unmistak- 
-abla terms to make good the economic loss suffered by 

any of his subjects on account of his negligence or 
carelessness in the proper discharge of his duties. Thus 
Gautama says, A King having recovered a property 
stolen by thieves shall cause it to be received by its 
legitimate owner; ( and in the event of his failure in 
finding it out ), he shall compensate the loss by paying 
out of his own coffers”. I 

i].i 

His main duty was to ensure the safety of his 
subjects. Very great stress was laid on this duty of 
protection. In the course of his long discourse Bhis'ma 
in the Mahabharata points out to his royal interlocutor 
that in the opinion of the great political thinkers of yore 
Protection ’ was the cream or essence of regal duties 

He himself emphatically declares 
that it is the supreme d uty of a king.= Manu attributes 

1* XI. 46-47 ; Cf. also Vishnu. II, 66-67. 

2. S'anti. LXVIII.SL. 1-3. 

s- t^cr trq- viff: si^rr: i 

, Ibid. LXXI . 26 also 

Cft Ibid-ll, LXVmj-Si ; LXL. ‘6i and Manu. VII, 144, 
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the creation of the king to the divine purpose of protec- 
tion.^ The king who neglected go protect his subjects 
was no king at all. Says the Great Epic: 

iTT4aTr » 

” What is the use of the bull which bears no burden ? 
What purpose is served by the cow which gives no milk? 
Of what avail is the barren wife ? what is to be done 
with the monarch who fails to protect ( the people )?” 
Besides ensuring the safety of his subjects he had to 
attend to the following duties, (a) Always to seek the 
welfare of the people;* (b) to establish all his subjects 
in the observance of their respective duties;* (c) to 
dispense justice with equity;® (d) to practice continence;*^ 
and lastly (e) to please the people/ 

The moral threats which we noted just above were 
intended to restrain the king from abusing his power 
which was not in any way restricted by any constitu- 
tional means. But these threats by themselves could 

2 S'anti LXXVIII. 41. 

3. C/. Gautama. XI. 6. 

4. Ibid. 9; and also C/, Manu^VII. 35 ; Vasisthai XIX» 7. 

5. Gautama. IX, 8 ; Manu. VIII. 8 

6. Gautama XI, 4 ; Manu, VII, 30-31, 

7. S-anti LXVUI. 
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hardly serve the purpose for which they were primarily 
intended. This fact however does not exclude the 
possibility of the existence of some self-imposed cheeks. 
These were the considerations of Dharma and the 
instinct of self-preservation. 

As to the limitation of Dharma: — 

The duties of the king were counted as part and 

parcel of Dharma — and hence it was that the section on 
Bajadharma ( duties of the king) found its place in the 
Dharmas'astras — the supreme law which was concieved 
as the basis of the universal order and believed to have 
been emanated from the Divine Will.' It was cons- 
idered as the fundamental principle conducive to the 
solidarity and progress of the universe of which the 
human society formed a part, ( It might be explained 
as the sum-total of the powers of the universe or more 
concretely as the will of the Almighty designed to uphold 
and guide the whole creation ). This Divine Law was 

m ^ 

“In the beginning there was Brahman alone*. ..It put forth 
out of itself a splendid means of prosperity which was this 
Dharma ( the law ); what is Dharma is the Kshatra of Kshatra 
(i. e, controller of the King who is himself a Kshatriya ), There 
is nothing higher than this Dharma.” ( Br, U, 1-4-11 ), 
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conceived as the supreme regulative principle of the 

Cosmic order of which the Laws of nature were only a 
part. 

This idea of Dbarma can be traced as far back as 
the Rigveda where it is signified by the word Bits 

which occurs there in numerous places. “ In its most 
general sense’’, says Griffith, while commenting upon 
the term, “the conception expressed by the word occup- 
ied to some extent the place of natural and moral Law, 
fate, or the will of a Supreme God' Nay, Rita 

expressed a more braod and loftier conception. It was 
declared to be some benevolent eternal power pervading 
and guiding the Cosmic order. Its all-embracing charac- 
ter is thus described by a Vedic seer; — *'Born of waters 
kine, truth, and mountains, the Holy Law dwells in 
noblest places, amid men, in truth ” : — 

irr^r 3Ti^3ir n 

The vedic people believed that this infallible principle 
governed the whole of the universe and made the laws 
of nature conform to its discipline. '* By Law ”, says 
an inspired poet while identifying himself with Varuna 
the highest God of the Vedic pantheon, “ I made to 
flow the moisture— shedding waters® and set the heaven 

1. The Hymns of the Rigveda Vol: I. P. 2, 

2; R. V. IV. 40.5. 

3. Cf, Ibid ; VIII. 12. 3. where rivers are said to flow by 
the ordinance of Law; & also Cj. 1, 124. 3. Ibid. 
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firm in the seat of order. By Law the son of Aditi, 
Law-observer, has spread abroad the world in threa-fold 
measure”: — 

In response to the ordinance of Rita the rosy Dawn in 
their opinion, recurred day by day; the shining heavenly 
spheres took their regular rounds. Thus it is said of 
the Dawn: — “ Born in the heavens, the Dawn hath 
revealed herself in response to the Holy haw, and comes 
towards us unveiling her majesty’*— 

JTr^fffJTJiFrrdf n 

It was the Law which laid a path for the Sun to 
traverse. '* For the board Sun, ’* reads a Vedio hymn, 
" was seen a path more widely laid, the path of holy 
Law hath been maintained with rays. 

IV 

Rita was conceived to be the Law working for the 
good of the universe. It was thought '* By Law tbe 

1. R. V. IV. 42, 4, 

2. R. V. VII. 75. 1. 

3. R. V. I. 136. 2. 
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Adityas stand secure, and Soma clings to his place in 
heaven.^ ” By going along the path of Rita, S'aramS — 
‘ the pointer of Dawn’ — was believed to have found out 
the lost cows of gods ; ® or Indra was said to have 
destroyed Vala, his demonic foe dwelling in the moun- 
tains.* But what was this straight or the right path ? 
It was the path of righteousness, of truth, untrodden by 
the wicked.^ Thus this Law of Rita was finally looked 
upon as the Law of truth or the great Moral Law 
whereby like the Asha — the Avestan counter-part of 
Riba — “ the world grows and prospers.”^ Later on Rita 
was actually identified with Truth for it was thought 
“ by Law they came to Truth® ”, and truth on its part 
in the days of the Upanishads came to be interpreted 
as Dharma.^ 

The several duties which the individuals belonging 
to the four-fold division of society were called upon to 
perform, were believed to have been assigned by Dharma 
to realise its own purpose i, e. bo secure the stability of 

1. R. V, X. 85- 1. 

2. E. V. V. 45. 8. 

3. E. V. X. 138. 1. 

4 E. V. IX. 74, 6 

5. Masmtiller, Hibbert Lectures . P. 257, 

6. R,V. VII,56. 

7. Vide foot-note on page 25 of this essay. 
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tibe universal order. The fulfilment of the obligations 
imposed by Dharma upon every member of the social 
order was supposed to achieve what the Gita calls 
" Loka-sangraha^'* or the solidarity of society, and 
hence in view of promoting its well-being it was in- 
cumbant upon everybody to discharge such duties as fell 

to his lot. For instance, a person who was destined to 
be a soldier had to perform his duties as sanctioned and 
imposed by Dharma; or again a person who was born 
to be a doctor was necessarily obliged to perform his 
duties as a doctor. Even so a person who was born to 
the royal office was inevitably compelled to do his duties 
as prescribed by Dharma. The infringement of this 
inexorable Law by any person in the society, whether a 
prince or a peasant, was supposed to be unavoidably 
followed by Divine retribution in one form or the other, 
since it was thought to be working as rigorously as the 
known law of Nature. Thus it will be seen that the 
ancient Hindu Polity recognises the abstract Dharma as 
being over and above the King and the people holding 
both of them equally responsible for its observance. 

It is uoce-worthy that the idea of Dharma comes in 
close proximity with the idea of State in Europe to 

III. 20. 
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which the rulers and the ruled alike are responsible. 
The fundamental ideas underlying the Dharma and the 
State are ultimately the same. This can be shown as 

follows : — 

( i ) Dharma in the abstract is an entity which is 

both different from and above the King and 
the people and which is based on Universal 
weal. Similarly the State in the abstract is 
also an entity which is both different from 
and above the executive agency of a par- 
ticular state and its people and which in 
addition is based on public weal. (Universal 

weal is concerned with the welfare of all 
beings, whereas public weal exclusively con- 
notes the good of humanity alone with 
reference to a territorial unit ). 

( ii ) The Law of Dharma as embodied in the 

codes of conduct (Dharmas'astra) is supposed 
to be backed up by the power centred in the 
Almighty and is conducive to universal weal; 
in the same way the Law of the State as 
embodied in its constitution is thought of as 
being backed up by the power or what is 
technically known as the Sovereignty ’ of the 
people and is conducive to public weal. These 
respective Laws are intended to be enforced 
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for the preservation and progress of the 
universe and the people respectively. Thus 
being a means to an end they are subject 
to alteration with the changes in the ideas of 
universal and public weal. 

(iii) Universal weal means what is understood to 

be such by the best minds whose idealism and 
prestige secure for them a large following in 
any particular country at any particular time 
in the course of its history. In like manner 
public weal also means in any state what is 

understood to be such by the best minds 
whose idealism and prestige secure for them a 
large following in that particular state at any 
particular time in the course of its history. 

With the variation in the values of things the idea 
of universal weal undergoes a necessary change. So it 
is natural that its conception also should vary from age 
to age. In India where all questions of social organisa- 
tion have always been thought of in terms of universal 
weal, W0 find, that in the Vedic agei it was supposed to 
consist in the worship of personified Nature in its 
various aspects. That at the time of the Brahmanas, 
when the Vedic gods lost all their importance, universal 
weal was sought in the performance of sacrifices ; that 
in the Upanishadic period the worship and meditation of 
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Impersonal God came fco be viewed as conducive to 
universal weal ; that during the age of Buddhism, it was 
supposed to exist in the observance of Bhamma on the 
one hand, and of Karmayoga on the other ; and lastly, 
that in the middle ages it was conceived to be achieved 
by an adherance to the Varnashrama Dharma as pro- 
pounded by the Dharmas'astras. Thus it will be seen 
how the idea of universal weal as formed in one age is 
at variance with that as conceived in another. 

Similar is the case with the idea of public weal in 
Europe. With the advance of civilization and the evolu- 
tion of thought its idea also undergoes a corresponding 
change. Thus, with the Spartans of Ancient Greece it 
was ‘military brother-hood’ which was helpful to public 
weal; the Athenians of the same period sought to 
achieve it by what Dunning calls ' Democratization To 
the Eoman mind a strong and centralised world-empire 
appeared to secure it. Daring the Middle Ages it was 
strongly tinged by religious ideas. After Luther, due to 
the great classical Renaissance, the old Greek ideals 
were again revived and Democracy alone was sought to 
be conducive to public weal, and from that time onwards 
its study in Europe is going on till we come to the 
present age — the age of the League of Nations. 

The conceptions of universal and public weal in any 
particular age and at any particular place are primarily 
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the producfcg of the minds of the bast thinkers of that 
particular age and place, which they want to implant on 
the minds of the mass of the people. The latter are very 
easily converted to the ideals of the former since as the 
Gita says: — 

( III. 21. ) 

" Whatsoever the superior man does, that alone is 
done by others. What ha specifies as right, that the 
people follow The similarity between the two con- 
cepts does not stop here only for with a moments’ con- 
sideration it will be perceived that the one merges com- 
pletely into the other : what we call public weal is a 
part and parcel of universal weal since as has already 
been observed, the former is concerned with humanity 
alone, whereas the latter encompasses within its fold 
the whole of the universe, including, it is needless to 
add, mankind also. It will be seen, therefore, that 
though working on different plans, the Indian and 
European thinkers, have been in reality, seeking to 
achieve the same noble ideals in their own peculiar 

ways. 

The piety of the sovereign and the veneration in 
which he held Dharma the sacred Law, often prevented 
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him from liunching upon activities which were accepted 
as sinful. It is not diflScult to imagine the existence of 
God-fearing kings in ancient India when Dharma held 
its full sway over the minds of the people. Wo learn 
from the Upanishads and the Epics that there were such 
kings as Janaka, As'wapati, Rama, Yudhistbira etc, who 
tried their utmost to bring down the ideals of Dharma 
to the practical plain. 

The instinct of Self-preservation ; — 

The physical limitation proceeded from the instinct 
of self-preservation. The king in ancient India lived and 
moved among the people and hence by virtue of his 
peculiar situation he could not very much maltreat them 
which if effected would endanger his very life- More- 
over, in those days of fierce competition when petty 
feudatory princes actuated by ambition rivalled with one 
another for power and extension of their dominions, 
every king expected at every moment an external attack 
from his enemy or enemies and against such an invasion 
the only sure protection or the shield was the good-will 
and loyalty of his subjects which he always strove to 

procure. The smallness of the state also, very easily 
conduced to maintain the uniformity of public opinion 

which, if flouted by the monarch, would entail an nniver- 
aal and speedy excitement resulting in the general out- 
break. And hence it was that the voice of the people 
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carried soma weight with the kings especially in such 
cases as the installation of the heir-apparent. We learn 
from the Ram^yana that RAma was consecrated as the 
Yuwaraja at the wishes of the people. There* we are 
told, that enamoured of RAma’s princely qualities all the 
citizens of the state resolved that he should be appointed 
as the Yuwaraja. With this decision they all waited 
upon Daa'aratha and said : — 

“Consecrate, Oh King, RSma as the YuwarSja, for, we 
wish the valiant and the powerful one for that office. ’ 
The good old king wondering for a moment'at this sudden 
development, joyfully welcomed the proposal, and lost 
no time in passing orders for the preparations of his 
favourite son’s installation ceremony. It is worthy of 
note that the king was beside himself with joy knowing 
that the people themselves Were interested in having 
RSma as their crowned prince,® Quite opposite was 
said to have been toe case with king Pratipa of Udyoga- 
■parwan. The aged monarch yielded to the popular 
voice though with great reluctance in not having Devapi, 

1. Ayodhya Kanda. 

a. aritsfFfr i 

TR m 3# ii ibid. 
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his eldest and the virtuous son, as their Yuvariija, since 
in the opmion of his people he was unfit to hold the 
reins of government as he suffered from a skin-dasease. 
Sagara also followed the same course. He was com- 
pelled to exile Asamanjas, his eldest son, at the desire of 
his people who were very much distressed at the 
devilish hobby of the prince of drowning their children in 

the river S'arayu ( S'Snti-Parvan ). Thus it was that 
abuses of royal power were curbed by these two restric- 
tions. 

In view of these safe-guards against despotism, the 
position of kings in ancient India, must not have been 
quite so enviable. Any dutiful ruler of those times must 
have felt like Chandragupta of the MudrSrSkshasa when 
he says 

^]h '#rfT I' 

** The state indeed is a great source of anxiety to the 
1, Mudr^rdkshasa. Act III, 4, Cf. Ibid, Act III, 5, and also 

S'^kiintala, Act V.6, 
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ting who conscientiously applies himself to the duties 
of his royal office. For, he has to forego his own inter- 
ests in achieving those of others,, as ( otherwise ), the 
epithet of the protector of the Earth ( ) would 

certainly turn out bogus, devoid of its proper connota- 
tion. If therefore, he prefers the interests o others to 
his own, alas, { then ), he is a slave, and how can one 
that is a slave of others taste ( the fruit of ) personal 
enjoyment ? ” 

Besides, often inspired by the Patriarchal ideal the 
king in ancient India must have toiled for the realisa- 
tion of one immediate goal - the welfare of the subjects. 
This solicitude of the king for the well-being of his own 
people is brought out in the Ramayana in that famous 
incident of Rama’s abandonment of Sita'. The subjects 
on their part must have stood equal to the oecassion by 
offering undivided fealty and submission to their benevol- 
ent protectors. No wonder that centuries afterwards, 
KalidUsa, the princely poet of India, paid an eloquent 
tribute to such a grand Kingly ideal in these immortal 

lines. : — - 

1. This lofty sentiment has been very beautifully expressed 
by the Rama of Bhavabhuti. 

affuw^i ^ '^«rr ii u. r Act i. 
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^JT3r% qilccTf? si^r^Ti 

q5TJT2ii% n 

9i^gg lircr^r: ^ i 

g qK^miH sf^r^TTH, ' » 


Wa 


tbat daring 


that long period which immediately succeeds the com- 
position of the Br^hmanas and terminates with the 
invasion of Alexander, the political life of India might 
have been more or less characterised by stable and 
undespotic government^. 


1. S'akontalam. Act V. Sis. 7-8. 

2. with the exception of the great Mahabharata \rar. 
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THE CONCEPTION OF HINDU MONARCHY {Contd ) 


Ancient Hindu monarchy not constitutional or limited - No 

recognition of Civil Liberty in the modern sense of the term -The 

King not subservient to the will of the people - And hence not 

their servant - Ancient Indian Kingship a benevolent institution- 

Its character sties - Our line of enquiry in the Arthas'astra of 
Kautilya. 


In view of the limibabions of Dharma and bha insbi- 
ncb of aelf.preaervabion on royal aubhoriby the kings in 
ancient India had to become restrained in its exercise. 


es a 


This fact tended to make the monarchy of the ti 
benevolent institution. It could hardly be a limited 
or constitutional monarchy as scholars like Jayaswal, 
Banerjee and others are inclined to believe. The former 
was assuredly divested of the democratic implications 
of the latter. For in the first place, the ancient Hindu 
polity never recognised ‘ Civil Liberty ’ — one of the most 
essential requisites of constitutional monarchy and also 

of democracy - as we understand it today. That is to say 
it attempted to safe^guard the rights ’ of an individual 
only against his fellow*beings and nob against the highest 
executive authority of the land, the king himself. This 
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is borne out by the fact that while the ancient political 
thinkers and law-givers of India made full provisions 
to protect the rights of an individual against the 
encroachments of another individual, they refrained 
from making such legal arrangements to safe-guard his 
rights against the King or the State. Of course in 
order to prevent the King from violating the Dharma or 
from erring in the discharge of his duties, the authors 
of the Dharmas'astra and the Arthas'astra schools pro- 
scribed certain acts of atonement exclusively for the 
royal person, but these were entirely expiatory penalties 
and hence religious in their spirit. For instance, Vasistha 
says : — 

" When a sinless person is punished the Purohita shall 
undergo seif-immolution, and the King shall ( observe 
fast ) for three days. ” Manu lays down that a king 
should be fined a thousand Karshapanas where an ordi- 
nary person is fined hut one Pana.® "When the king”, 
observes Kautilya, " punishes an innocent man he shall 
dedicate to God Varuna, a fine amounting to thirty 
times the unjust imposition, by throwing it into water; 
and this amount he shall afterwards distribute among 

Brahmanas”.® Being thus pure expiations these provi- 

1. XIX. 42-43. 

a. VIII, 336. 

3. Arthas'astra P, 236, Mann also suggests the same method 
of distributing the proceeds of such fines. See IX. 244, 
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gions therefore, cannot be treated as constitutional 

weapons calculated to protect the legitinaate rights of 

the subjects against the king. So, if at all the ancient 

Hindu Polity ever took cognisance of ' Civil Liberty it 

did so in a very restricted sense and a narrow conception 

of Civil Liberty is surelj’, no mark of constitutional 
monarchy. 

In the second place, the king was viewed as deriv- 
ing his authority from Dharma and not from the people. 
For, according to the theory of origin of Kingship which 
we examined in the last chapter, the king was thought 
to have been specially created by the Divine will foi the 
preservation of peace and order in the world of men. In 
virtue of thig unique position which the King enjoyed, 
his authority was concieved as inviolable and his person 
as being beyond the control of all human regulative 
agencies, and as such he was looked upon as the symbol 
of Dharma, or the image of God. and hence it was that 

he was often compared to or identified with tbe Supreme 
Being. 


This theory of his Divine creation and the belief 
in his unimpeachable prowess was not a myth, not a 
figment, but a living reality to the people of ancient 


India whose minds were swayed by a strong sense of 


Dharma — that all-pervading Sacred Law. What people 
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thought aud felt about the institution of Kingship, was 
simply given expression to both by Manu and the author 
of the S'anti parvan. This to our mind appears to 
have been the true position of these authors who have 
been but falsely compared to the European Fathers of 
the Middle Ages as being the Advocates of absolutism'. 


But though high, the royal office was not regardless 
of responsibility. The failure to discharge his duties 
enjoined upon him by Dharma was supposed to bring 
about his total destruction. The king in ancient India 

1. Jayaswal seems to think that Mann’s theory was his 
own invention when he says, *' For this theory the author found 
no direct support in earlier literature*'. We do not subscribe 
to the view of the learned scholar. For this theory is not only 
found in Manu but it occurs also in the Mah^bhdrata more or 
less in the same words. ( C/. S'antiXIV). But this does not 
mean that one is the borrower of the other. Probably both of 

them derived it from some common source for, as Dr. Kalidas 
Nag observes, “They appear to'have come from that mysterious 
source of Hindu wisdom * Oral tradition which transmitted a 
vast collection of floating truth long before the schools and the 
Bchoolmen’*. ( Diplomatic Theories of the Hindus ). And this 
statement stands confirmed when we fi:nd that the conception 
of the divinity of the King is as old as the Vedas, For as we 
referred already in the last chapter, the germs of the theory 


appear in the Bigveda, the Atharvanaveda (III 


3. HI. 4, 


IV , 22 ) and also in the Brahmanas, In the face of this great 


antiquity of the theory, it is absurd to believe that it was Manu’s 


fabrication to * preach perfect absolutism *. 
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was normally absolute. But when his absolutism was 
carried to its extremity he fell a victim to the righteous 
indignation of an oppressed people. This however should 
not be thought of as having any democratic significance 
as after the removal of the tyrannical ruler he was merely 
to be replaced by another who became an absolute 
monarch like his predecessor. This concerted action of 
the people against their oppressor was nothing more 
than a manifest demonstration of that spirit of defiance 
which is equally innate in man and the creatures of the 
lower world and as such it could not be called a violent 
popular gesture born of a 'political motive. It was the 
instinct of revolt in men which naturally reacted against 
the autocratic actions of the tyrant. What we mean 
here is that the people in ancient India resorted to 

tyrannicide not actuated by the oonsciousnes that the 
delinquent ruler infringed on their legitimate rights, but 
impelled by some unknown force which was believed to 
operate against the monarch the moment he violated the 
Dharma. In ocher words, it was this inexorable Dharma 
which was conoieved to bring absolute ruin upon him 
for having disregarded its dictates, This idea is clearly 
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brought out by Manu. While desoribiag the potency of 

Danda ■“ the visible manifestation of Dharma^ — he 

« 

observes : — 

fFrf !» 

“ The mighty and majestic Danda, which is difficult for 
the wicked to wield, smothers the King, swerving from 
( the path of ) Dharma, together with his family 
Vena, the great tyrant of the Mahabharata was deposed 
and killed since ha grieviously sinned against Dharma. 
Similar was concieved to have been the case with Nahus'a 
and Duryodhana, What we want to point out here is 
that it was Dharma and not the people, which was 

considered to punish an erring monarch. This belief of 
the people in the existence of some vindicative super* 
mundane power unmistakably indicates that Kingship 
was looked upon as a trust not from the people, but 
from God which fact proves that the King was amenable 
only to the will of God and not to that of the people. 

1. Cf, vr^4TI?JT3T?j; I 

II VII. 14. 

And also j 

r^p^TT: 11 ibid is. 
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Tbe king in ancianfc India was nob responsible to 
the people because he was never looked upon as bheir 
servant. The conception of the king as a slave of the 
people, was a principle quite unknown to the political 
thought of ancient India as Indologists like Banerjee 
Jayaswal, Sarbar and others are inclined bo believe.' 
They base their conclusions on such passages as : — 

* rx ^ a 

saying that the taxes were regarded as the Wages ’ of 
the King for the services rendered to the state* Of 
course the taxeSi in the opinion of the ancient Hindus, 
formed the * reward*’^ or remuneration, and not the 
^wages’ of the king as is generally believed. But drawing 
remuneration from the people on the part of the King 
did not necessarily imply his corresponding respo* 
nsibility to them. His position was just like a govern- 
ment servant who regularly receives his salary from the 

1. Says Dr Banerjee the conception of the King as the 
servant of the State was one of the basic principles of political 
thought in Ancient India ’* .—Public Administration in Ancient 
India p, 73. — Vide PP 174-176 in Prof : Sarkar's ** The Poli- 
tical. Institutions & Theories of the Hindus 

Baudhyana, I, aO. 1. 3, S'ukrauifci — I. 18Si 

i. Narada. XVIII 48. 
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public treasury bub is in no way responsible to the 
officers of the treasury. The king was conceived to have 
been appoioteci by God to protect the people and as such 
was directly responsible to Him for whatever he did. As 
their guardian, the subjects were ordained to maintain 
the King by a regular contribution of a fixed share of 
their income. Says Gautama ; 

— For his duty of protection the Iking shall 

be given the Bali taxes”. The king was authorised by 
Dharma to exact the taxes from the people, in return 
for the services of promoting the safety and prosperity 
of his subjects and so for fulfilling his duty to achieve 
the solidarity and progress of the Universe. Thus accord- 
ing to the ancient Hindu polity the King was primarily 

the servant of God and as such was remunerated hy his 
Master who enjoined upon the people to pay their 
common benefactor a certain share of the produce. So 
the revenue formed the royal privilege or the right and 
not the wages as has been generally interpreted. To 
support their thesis that in ancient India the taxes were 
regarded as the wages of the king, the following verso 
from S'ukranibi is invariably quoted by these scholars: — 

5l5fRr I 

1. Gautama. X, 24 and 28. 
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" Brahma created the king to be the master ( of the 
people ) for the purpose of (their) portection. But in so 
far as he receives his remuneration ( from them ) in the 
form of taxes, he is ( their ) servent”. But this verse 
should not be taken too literally. It gives a mere 
metaphorical interpretation of the position of the king. 
From the second line of the couplet it is evident that 
S^ukra advocates the theory of the Divine origin of the 
king, which as noticed already, considers the ruler to be 
subservient to none else than God himself.* 


But one may object : — what about the theory of 
*' contract ” between the king and the people postulated 
in the Mahabharata and restated in the Arthas'astra of 
Kautilya ? If this theory was an accepted truth to 
the ancient Hindus, then how was it that the king was 
viewed as being irresponsible to the people ? To this 
quascion our reply is that the ancient political philosophy 
of India never took notice of the theory that contrived 
to lend a secular colouring to the institution of king* 
ship. In fact the so-called *bheory of contract’ of the 
Mahabharata which we have stated in the preceding 
chapter^ does nob contemplate any ‘ contract ’ between 
the king and the people in the real sense of the term. 
For, in the first place, the king ( Manu ), according to 
the theory, was nob elected by the people, but was 


• This morever, is a mnoh later work. 


( 1 )P. 18. 
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appointed hy God; and in the second placOi he was not 
hound hy any conditions before he accepted the royal 
office. Whatever things the people offered to Manu were 
offered by way of inducement, and not by way of condi- 
tions. For, the theory definitely maintains that he was 
at first unwilling to agree to the proposal of taking the 
responsibility of protecting the people on his own 
shoulders, but when he was enticed by valuable presents, 
he at once took charge of the office. So according to 
the theory, the first king of mankind, as specified by God, 
accepted his office unconditionally and that means with- 
out any contract which on its part implies that ho was in 
no way bound to the people. He was never considered as 

their servant, firstly because, he was appointed by God 

to protect them, and secondly because, be was himself a 

semi-divine being and as such was beyond the jurisdiction 

of man. These are all the implications of the theory. 

Even this theory therefore, does not concieve of the 

aoveriegn as a slave of the subjects. In ascribing the 

appointment of Manu to the Divine will it implicitly 

assumes that the king is ultimately answerable to God* 

In this connection we cannot but take note of the 
PartijoEi or the ‘coronation oath’^ which was first said to 
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have been administered to Pritbu, the successor of Vena, 
the oppressive soveriegn of the Mahabharaba. Accord- 
to Jayaswal the oath is a distinct indication of the exis- 
tence of the idea of a contract at the base of the Hindu 
conception of Kingship, since by pronouncing it, the king, 

before ascending the throne, promises his faithfulness 
‘to the law established ’ and his subserviency bo the will 
of the people* But if at all the oatb can be called a 
"contract”, it is a contract not between the ruler and 
the ruled but 'between him and the Dharma- For the 
king swears his loyalty not to the people but to Dharma 
when he repeats 

" In conformity with the science of government, I shall, 
without reservation, observe Dharma as is enunciated 
here by ethics and shall never be arbitrary By declar- 
ing ‘ I shall never be arbitrary he evidently means that 
he would never act of his own accord without any re- 
ference to Dharma. Again, the oath is bo be administer- 
ed to the would-be-king by the representatives of spiri- 
tual power. King Prithu of the Mahabharaba was made 
to take the vow by the gods and sages; in the EamSyana 
it was Vasishtha, who administered the oath to Kama ; 
and in subsequent times, as is evident from history, 
the same tradition was invariably followed by all the 
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kings. The very fact fchal the vow is administered to 
the ruler by spiritual authorities and not by ( the repre- 
sentafcivea of ) the peoplCi indicates with pretty certainty 
that the conditions constituting the oath are primarily 
proposed by Dharma and consequently it follows that 
the ruler is ultimately responsible to it only for its obser- 
vance. 

As to Kautilya, he mentions two theories, one the 
so called 'Contract* theory ^ of the Mahabharata and the 
other the Divine theory^. But we cannot say with 
Dr. Banerjee that Kautilya “ is a believer in the human 
creation of the state**, 

1* irrc^q^r^rrPTiijTr: si^r ng =^f¥?; > ^p^t* 

cf^jrrn' s^^T^rfrrg; > 

^r ?T5 TTst: STSTr^TT \ 

** Oppressed by anarchy, the people raade Vaivaswata Mann 
their king. They fixed one-sixth of the produce and one-tenth of 
merchandise in cash, as his remuneration. With this much as 
their salary the kings secure the safety and prosperity of the 
people ”, 

2' ^3TTr^«ff^rqcTci: I ^f^TR: STc^T^f^R^Tr^r : I rTf^T^^P^- 
*TrJTr?tf[sf^ ' cTRr^lRrJTt ?TRfp^5qf: \ 

” This ( i e. Royalty) is the seat of Indra and Yama. Kings 
are anger and favour incarnate. Even divine punishment des- 
cends on those v/ho disregard them. And hence the kings should 
never be disobeyed. 

Artliasastra p. 23. 
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If ifc be argued that ha is the upholder of this theory 
it can equally be contended that he believes in the 
conception of the divine creation of the king. This view 
looks more plausible, .when we remeoaber that Kautilya 
is the greatest advocate of hereditary monarchy. But 
to our mind it appears that he neither believes the one 
nor the other. Being thoroughly a practical politician 
he exclusively occupies himself with the art of governing 
the state, and not with the pedantic speculations over 
its origin. The citation of both these views is nothing 
more than a typical Kautilyan expediency of winning 
over the disaffected elements in the kingdom by argu- 
ments and counter-arguments advanced through the 
spies of the king before an assemblage of people. Beyond 
it the passages in question signify nothing else.* 

From the above discussion we arrived at the 
following conclusions : firstly, that in ancient India, 
civil liberty was recognised in a very limited sense of the 
state affording protection to its subjects as against other 
individuals, and secondly that the sovereign was regard- 
ed as being ultimately responsible to God. These two 
main features of the monarchical institution of the times 
clearly show that the king, in theory at least, exercised 
unqualified authority and as far as his kingdom was 

• The very context in which the theories are cited clear- 
ly shows that Kautilya could not have thought seriously as to 
their validity. 
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concerned, there was no single human agency which 
could question him. But as we saw in the preceding 
chapter, he abstained from growing abaolutOr for his 
power was practically circumscribed by the conventional 
limitations of Dharma and the instinct of self-preserva- 
tion. These two often kept him within the bounds of 

moderation and thus made his rule one of enlightened 
despotism. 

The following were its most outstanding characteri- 
stics 

(i) The king was the highest executive authority 
in the state. 

(ii) His duties mainly consisted of taking protective 

measures. 

(iii) He enjoyed absolute sovereignty and hence 

provided a very narrow scope for the enjoinaent 
of Civil Liberty. 

(iv) His power however, was restricted by two 

( unconstitutional ) limitations of Dharma and 
the instinct of self-preservation. 

(v) In its general nature the ancient Indian 
Kingship was benevolent. 

Now it is admitted on all hands that Kautilya was 
the foremost exponent of the Ancient Indian State-craft. 
We shall therefore, in the following pages, start an 

5Q 
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enquiry into the Arthaa^Sstra of Kautilya, so as to 
determine to what extent, the Kautilyan conception of 
Kingship either conforms with or differs from the one 
which we discussed so far. 

We will carry our critical examination of the 
Arthas'astra in the light of the five broad characteristics 
of the Hindu monarchy which we have mentioned just 

above. 
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IV 

A CRITICAL EXAMINATION OF THE ARTHAS'ASTRA. 

Royalty, the element of vital importance in the consti- 
tuents of the State — King’s relation to Dharma — The training 
of the prince — Importance of Yinaya or discipline and conti- 
nence — The KautilLyan king advised to enjoy sensual pleasures 
with due moderation * — The duties of the king which mainly 
consist of taking disciplinary & protective measures with regard 
to the people and provide them v.ith every opportunity of realis- 
ing the three ends of human existence. 

Royal sovereignty — King, the fountain-head of all authority, 
the various State-functionaries beings merely his deputies 
created out of his will — All the available natural resources 
claimed in the name of the king — Civil liberty very narrowly 
recognised, individuals being protected from the encroachments 
of his fellow-individuals and the govt officials as representing 
their own selves, and not from that of the royal person • — The 
public of the state of the Arthas'astra not vested with the right 
of taxation, of enforcing their will either on internal or external 
afiairs of the state, the king being the sole proprietor thereof. 

The checks — Kautilya’s is primarily an economic State — His 
subordination of Dharma to Artha — Though he believes in the 
efficacy of Dharma, still as an ardent upholder of the tenets of 
the Arthas' astra Schoil, he thinks Dharma to be of secondary 
importance — This shows the influence of Dharma on the mind 
of his king is getting weaker — The king advised to identify his 
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nterests 'with the people with a view to secure the stability of 
his govt. — The oharaoter of the king the greatest barrier 
against despotism . 

Importance of the King, 

A great monarchist that Kautilya is, it is but 
natural that he should assign to the king the highest 
position in the state. Along with his predecessors 
Kautilya believes that the king is the saviour of a 
disorganised world. “ In the absence of the king,” he 
says, “exercising coercive authority, the strong would 
over-power the weak ; but while backed up by him the 
latter would ( easily ) prevail over the former ” : — 

In his opinion, the presence of the king not only 
ensures the safety of the weak, but what is more, it 
conduces to the healthy growth of the social order. 
For, he further observes : — 

" The people with their four orders and stages, when 
protected by a king administering the law of chastise- 
ment, are kept on their proper path, being attentive to 
their respective duties and professions”. Hence it is that 

1. Page 9. 

2. P.9, 
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fcba Swimin or the sovereign comes first in order of 
merit in the list of the seven constituent elements of 
the State • 

This tabular arrangement our author justifies in a later 
chapter of the Arthas'astra. There, while controverting 
the view of Bharadwaja who maintains that ministerial 


calamity is relatively more gra.va than what befalls the 
king, Kautilya says:— 


c» 




f • ^ 


=^1 HPTvi: I ^ 3i=E0rv5- 

ff I “ The king alone makes the 

appointment of the prime-minister, the High priest and 
other officials of the state Including several departmental 
superintendents, removes the troubles relating to army 
and finance, and takes measures conducive to their 

1. P. 257. 
a. Cf. also 


3. Cf. 


P. 259. 





P. 322. 


P. 37. 
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growth Moreover, an accomplished monarch 

imparts his native excellences to the elements. Of 
whatever character he himself is, of that will be the 
statal catergories, for on him depend ( their ) activity 
and inactivity. Therefore the Lord occupies the highest 

position ( in the body politic ) The designation of 
royalty as the foremost element in the ingredients of the 
state does not however, seem to have satisfied Kautilya, 
the arch-monarchist of Ancient India. For, he goes a 
step further and regards it as inevitable a factor in the 
formation of the state as the terrioory itself ( Cf. Tl^f* 

I) and thus implies that it is de facto 

the state. It is no wonder therefore, that in his extreme 
solicitude for the safety of the monarch he should devote 
four special chapters instructing the king how to 
take precautionary measures to shield bis person against 
the secret workings of enemies, the vagaries of the 
princes, and the intrigues of the harem. ^ 

King and the Dharma. 

Kautilya appears to believe with the exponents of 
the Dharmas'astra school, that the king, though the lord 
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of h is people, is primarily subservient to Dharma — the 
abstract moral Law universal and eternal that guides 
and regulates the relations of men. The main duty that 
is imposed by Dharma on his royal oflBee, is the protec- 
tion of the people. But it is secured only when the 
social order is kept unadulterated by obliging the 
members of the four divisions to perform their respective 
duties allotted to them by the Supreme Law. If one 
were to observe one's own duties in life, that act would 

l]. ( libia rule, ib should be observed, is equally 

applicable to the king and big gubjeets). But if the king 
neglectg to perforna thig duty than the world would go to 
rack and ruin. Thug Kautilya abgerves : ^I^- 

I " when it ig violated the gociety would 

perigh on account of the confugion ( of duties)”. There- 
fore, according to Kautilya, the royal duty or Dharma 
amounts to the obtainment of the stability of the social 
order which is tantamount to carrying out of the duty 

1 p. 8. c/. WS2T H 

The Nitisara of Kamandaka. Ch. II. 33, 

and also fsigo]; q?; W > 

Gita, 

2 P-8. 0/ also: g II 

Kitisdra II 33. 
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imposed by the Supreme Dharma. In this way impli- 
citly Kautilya conceives the king to be equally subject 
to the laws of Dharma along with bis people. 

Education of the king. 

To qualify himself for such an office which is the 
highest in the realm, Kautilya would require of the 
king-designate to be endowed with all possible moral 
and cultural attainments. Hence the author, at the 
very begining of his work, is seen taking great pains at 
chalking out a regular course of training for the prince 

to undergo. 

According to Kautilya the supreme object of the 
state appears to be the realisation of the threefold end 
of human existence on the part of its subjects. This can 
only be gained through the proper exercise of the 
authority of punishment vested in the king. “Skilful 
exercise, ’’ says Kautilya, “ of the coercive power 
{ danda ) endowes the people with virtue, wealth and 
enjoyment”:— 3^1 I 

But it is discipline i^Yinayaf) that chastens the harshness 
of Danda which when subdued or backed up by Vinaya 
becomes capable of ensuring the safety and prosperity 

of living beings:— I 

1. P. 9. 

2. P. 10. 
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But diacipline on its part is dependent on learning 
(VidyS) [ ] and hence a king should 

first of all go through a proper course of education and 
discipline. 


In his childhood the prince shall be taught writing 
and arithmetic. After the Upanayana ceremony he shall 
learn the triple Vedas and the science of Logic under 
the guidance of well-varsed teachers; the science of 
Economics ( Varia ) under different superintendents of 
government departments and the science of governance 
under professors and practical politicians )• 

When a youth, the prince shall duly get himself married, 
and with a view to train himself more, shall always 
associate himself with the veterans of stats'craft. But 
what is most important of all is that he shall practice 
self-control or what is called the “ restraint of the 


organs of sense” since it is said that self-mastery is 
the means for the (successful) attainment of learning 


and discipline Kautilya lays very 

great stress on this particular aspect of a king’s character 
when he declares: — 




3 *♦ 


A king having his conduct quite reverse 


to the one who has restrained his senses, and with hie 


1. P. 10, 

2. P. 11. 

3. P. 11* 
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passions uncontrolled, even though possessed of a wide 
Enapire (reaching the four quarters— perishes 

forthwith 

Cultivating the art of self-mastery the king, in the 
opinion of Chanakya, shall never covet women and 
wealth pertaining to others. He shall avoid excessive 

sleep, untruth and association with things harmful. He 
shall also keep himself away from dealings 

which involve unrighteousness and calamity. Here it 

should not be surmised that by emphasising self-control 
Kautilya teaches a life of complete abstenence for the 
king just after the fashion of Plato, his Greek contempo- 
rary, According to him material joys have their own place 
and importance in a man’s life. It is the life of exces- 
sive indulgence or extreme asceticism that meats with 
downright condemnation at his hands. He thinks but 
rightly that a king or a man in general, should enjoy 
earthly happiness without transgressing the bounds of 
propriety or in other words, without jeopardising the 

1 , This point has been emphasised by all the law-givers and 
political thinkers of ancient India. Even Brahaspati, the 
greatest exponent of the Hedonistic school, appears to have 
recognised the value of continence with reference to the 
sovereign According to him it seems to be the essential royal 
requisite. Thus he says ‘i ” 1*1. 

Barhaspatya Arthas' astra. 
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interests of Dharma and Artha. Thus he observes : — 

I §Tc2fmi%m 5?m^^r*TRrJTTcJTi?rwcifr ^ 


i i 


A King shall never indulge in sensual enjoyment to the 
detriment of Dharm*a and Artha. He shall never be 
devoid of pleasure. Or he shall equally attend to tne 
triple ends which follow each other in succession. For^ 
if of virtue, wealth and enjoyment, any one is inordina- 
tely pursued, it will become injurious to itself and the 
remaining two Another thing Kautilya wants to 
impress upon the mind of the king is the importance of 
exertion. It is exertion or industriousness ”, says he, 
‘’which is mainly responsible for bringing in new acqui- 
sitions and prosperity to the king ” 

3 •> 

Ij* Hence, the king being the chief mainstay or the 

vital life of the body-politic, should bo always alert and 
energetic for otherwise according to Kautilya the whole 

1. P. 12, Cf. 

arrcJTr# #r nfr ^ 




Kamananda, Ch. 1. 


2. P. 259. 
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eysfcem would become stagnant and poisonous. He says:- 

“If a king is industrious his subjects will also be 
industrious. If he is indolent, they will not only become 
indolent but will also hamper (Lit-eat ) his projects and 
( thus ) be will be overpowered by his enemies. Hence 
he shall be ( always ) energetic In a later chapter 
therefore, while enumerating the excellences of a king,® 
Kautilya counts upon ‘ zeal ’ < and ' alertness 

1. P. 3V, also Cf. 

511=21 n 

P. S9. 

2. The following are the chief possessions of a king, which 
according to Kautilya would enable him to properly perform the 
duties of the State :~ 

“ Noble-birth, non-fatalistio turn of mind, valour, ability to 
see through the eyes of aged persons, love of virtue and truth, 
straightforwardness, gratefulness, comprehensiveneBs of outlook, 

enthusiasm, promptitude, resoluteness of spirit, love for disci- 
pline, sharp intellect, a strong memory and mind, a well-built 
stature, versatility, ability to confer rewards and inflict punish- 
ments, capability to guard against dangers, dignity, fore-sight, 

4 

readiness to avail ones’self of opportunities, resourcefulness, 
freedom from passion, anger, greed, and such other vices; a 
beaming countenance, and the observance of traditional usages 
and customs " , 

PP. 257-258. 
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( ) as the foremost qualities of a king. Thus 

having equipped himself with moral and cultural educat- 
ion the king shall discharge the following duties of the 
State 




Protection of life and property of the subjects, 
especially of the weak against the tyranny of 
the strong. In fact, according to Kautilya as 
according to his predecessors, the king is prima- 
rily designed to put an end to the'Mastbyanyaya 
or that condition where the weak are oppressed 
by the strong \Cf. f| I 


P. 9, and also Gf. 




• 


*13 ^ 


To make the people realise the three ends of 
worldly existence, namely, Dharma, Artha, and 
Kama, by establishing them in the observance 
of their respective duties in life. But this is 
secured only when he wields the law of 

punishment in a reasonable manner (g^llIcT- 

spjfrrfr 


aw 





I 1. 


Loyalty to their duties again would lead the 
to a brighter existence even after death for it 
is said “ One’s own duty leads one to Heaven 


1. P,9. 
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and eternity — Violation 

of duty would entail confusion which in its 
train would bring in the disintegration of 
society, ** Hence** observes Kautilya, ** the 
king should not cause the people to swerve 
from their duties, for one who upholds one's 
own duty becomes happy here and hereafter: — 

(iii) To deal out justice in strict conformity to the 

principles of equity by punishing the offenders 
and redressing the wrongs done to the innoc* 
ent. The king is to mete out punishment to 
the wicked by means of Danda on which, 
according to Kautilya, depend the course of 
worldly life - I One ought 

to be strictly impartial in making a proper use 
of Danda which so used becomes all - powerful. 
Says Kautilya : — 

ft ^ I 

^iirr 3'^ ^ ^ " 

‘‘ Danda alone, if wielded by a king with equity 
and in proportion to the crime committed, 

1. P. 8. 

2. P. 9 

3. P. 150. 
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equally over his son and his enemy is capable 
of securing this and the next world.” So power- 
ful is Dharma or justice. It not only serves to 
sustain the two worlds, but is also instrumental 
in taking the king to a brighter existence as 
Kautilya further remarks : 

‘‘The observance of the duty of the king which 
consists in protecting the subjects with justice, 
leads him to heaven” — ^r||: STSTf 

(iv) To offer relief to the decrepit, old and the 

indigent. Kautilya seems to have regarded the 
king, quite in the manner of the Dharmas'astras, 
as the guardian of the helpless and of orphans. 
And hence it is that he urges upon the king 
either to feed them or to provide them with 
work if" necessary. Thus he says : — 

SIsrrcIRr^ \ ® “ The king shall feed the 

( parentless) children, the aged, the distressed 
and the helpless. He shall also maintain the 
forlorn women and the children born of them”. 
Again, it is up to the king to grant concessions 


1. P. 150 

2. P. 47. 
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to fcbe destitute and the wretched where neces- 
sary. ( For instance, Kautilya directs the state 
to provide them with a free passage while 
crossing the rivers, lakes etc;^ and in another 
place he positively enjoins upon the king to 
give precedence to the plaints of the afflicted 
and the needy along with the privileged classes, 
excepting such oases as demand urgency and 
speedy settlement )*. Further-more, the king 
is in duty bound to help such women of some 
social position as are rendered helpless through 


adverse circumstances, and thus are compelled 
to work for their subsistence, by providing 
them with such work as is suitable to their 
status and strength^ 


1 . cf. 




P. 127. 




53Trf%^5?Tg7?riTr«TRf ^loif \ qji#- 




P. 39. 


3. Thus, in the chapter on ‘ Sutradhyaksha’, Kautilya 
instructs the king to help such women with the work of carding 
and weaving. Vide p. 114. 
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(v) To promote agriculture by supplying the needs 
of cultivators and rendering them all sort of 
active assistance.^ 


(vi) To take emergency measures in times of drou- 
ght and thus to save the people from its har- 
rowing concomitants. According to Kautilya, 
as a precautionary measure to prevent famine, 
the king shall keep in reserve half of the stock 

of royal food-stuff gathered either from the 
crown lands or the taxes (C/. 

P. 96)*. 


1 Vide the chapter on * Janapadanives'a’ where the king 
is advised to help the peasants by ofEering them the remission 
of taxes and providing them with grain and cattle, 

2, To alleviate the intensity of famines the king, is to act 
as follows:' — ** During dearth he may oblige ( the people ) by 
bestowing seeds and corns or by providing them with famine- — 
relief-work; or may either dole out or distribute ( the royal 
food'stuSs), or may send them away to another part ( of his 
kingdom ? ). He may seek the assistance of his allies or emascu- 
late the rich or tap their hoardings. Or he may migrate with 
all his subjects to another's district ’which has yielded good 
crops or may take resort either to the sea-shore or to the banks 
of the lakes or rivers. He may introduce a fresh plantation of 
corns, vegetables, roots, and fruits in the irrigated areas or may 
undertake the hunting of deer, beasts, wild animals, and 
the fish”. 


P. 208. 
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Besides these regular duties, the king is called upon 
to maintain and encourage the S'rotriyas, Brahmanas, 
and the students in their religious pursuits. 

From the views of Kautilya on regal duties as given 
above, it seems that he primarily looks upon the king 
as the guardian of his subjects. He appears to conceive 
of the essence of royal duties as comprising in the 
protective and disciplinary measures to be taken for the 
solidarity and progress of the community committed to 
his care, by offering all possible opportunities to its 
individuals for the attainment of the three ‘Purusharthas’. 

ROYAL SOVEREIGNTY. 

We shall discuss the scope and nature of the powers 
of the Kautiliyan sovereign under the following three 
headings t — 

(a; King and the functionaries of the state. 

(b) State monopoly of forests, mines, wine, and salt. 

(c) King and the people. 

(a) King and the functionaries of the state : — The 
sovereign, according to Kautilya, is the embodiment of all 
authority. The various dignitaries of the state like the 
ministers, the councillors, the commander-in-chief etc. 
are but the deputies of the king created and authorised 
by his will to carry on the administrative activities of 
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his kingdom. In the opinion of Kautilya, the king makes 
their appointment only with a view to facilitate the 
governance of his state since it is humanly impossible 
for a single individual, however strong and intelligent, 
to regulate and guide the entire social organisation on 
proper lines. Thus, while inculcating the necessity and 
desirability of having councillors to subserve royalty 
Kautilya tersely remarks ■. — 

“ Sovereignty is practicable (only) with the co-operation 
( of others ), for a single wheel by itself cannot revolve. 
Hence one shall appoint counsellors and listen to tbor 
advice Here the appointment of these officials is 
king’s voluntary business and thus a matter of pure expe- 
diency. Again, while determining the ministerial sphere 
of action we find Kautilya saying : — 

f| i ^ 'i^r’Tr^a i 

" Boyal work is either visible, invisible or inferential. 
What is perceived personally is visible, what is speci- 
fied by others is invisible, and what is planned after the 

1. P. 13. 

2. P.15. 
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accompJishmanti of some work, is inferential. In view of 
the fact that works are not found to arise simultaneously! 
are of diverse nature and pertain to several places, and 
also in view of the fact that the king may not loose 
proper time and place (in their accomplishment), he shall 
allow the ministers to accomplish them in his absence. 
Such is the nature of the work of ministers.” Here also 
Kautilya thinks that the appointment of the ministers 
is to be made only with a view to lessen the burden of 
the king in the discharge of his duties towards the 
state. In virtue of this peculiar relation with their king, 
the government officers in the Arthas'astra are strictly 
directed to take the permission of their supreme head, 
the monarch, in undertaking any new enterprise. Thus, 
in the chapter on ‘ Upayuktapariksha ’ Kautilya specifi- 
cally instructs the high officers not to do any work 
without consulting the sovereign. He says *. ST 

” Except on occa- 
sions of emergency and defence they ( i. e. the officers ) 
shall not contemplate any project without communica- 
ting it to the Lord”, Again, though the king is morally 
obliged to hold deliberations with his counsellors, yet he 
is in no way legally bound to abide by the decision of 
the majority. He is free to exercise his own judgment 

1. P. 68. 
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and discretion. In the chapter on ' Mantradhikara * 
Kautilya observes : 




I 


“ In critical moments the king shall summon his 
ministers individually and collectively and deliberate 
( with them ). He shall either act up to the decision of 
the majority or to that ( of other ministers ) which ( in 
the opinion of the king ) appears to bring success 
Here it is evident that according to the Arthas'astra, 

there is no legal obligation on the king to act according 
to the mandate of the council. This proves that the 

“ Consultative Body ” as it appears in the Arthas'asfcra, 
is subservient to the king and is practically ih-e£fective 
in checking the irresponsible exercise of sovereign power. 

1. P. 29. 


9. We agree with Bandopadhyaya when he comments on 
passage quoted above : “ the force of the words 


is taken away by the other 




and 


proves that, though morally liable to follow the opinion of the 
lajority, it was left to the king to select the course which was 
best calculated to bring success 


Eautilya. F. 128, 
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Further-more, the prime-minister/ the highest dignitary 
of the state and probably the leader of the Mantrins, 
along with his colleagues, is no more than a royal 
servant, selected and appointed by the king and holding 
his office during ‘royal pleasure’. From the Arthas'astra 

1 . In the Kantiliya the prime-ministei: is referred to both 
as a Mantria and as an Amatya. Cf : 

(a) I P - 

fc) i ^ • ®2a 

Amatya:- (a) STfirq^Sfir^rcT: 

I P. 15 

[ this passage occurs in the chapter on the ‘ creation { of the 
posts) of the Mantrin and the Purohita’ where after mentioning 
the requisites of the Amatya, JCautilya enumerates the qualities 
of the Purohita without making any reference to the Mautrin. 
This shows that he uses both the terms in the same sense ] . 

ib) i ^.254. 

ic) q 5 R; 2 ?r^ra 1 p. 255. 

The synonimous use of these two terms in the Arthasastra to 
denote the same personage probably shows that at the time of 
Kautiiya the prime-minister was the joint head of the Mantrins 
or what Dr. Banerjee calls ** the cabinet and the Amatyas or 
the chief executive officers who were in charge of manifold 
departments of the state. To our mind the last three chapters 
in the 5 th book of the text seem to be exclusively designed by 
Kautiiya for directing the prime-minister in the proper perfor- 
mance of his duties* 
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he appears more as a courfcier seeking the favour of the 
king and following him unreservedly than as a custodian 
of public rights^. In the course of his advice to the 
prime-minister concerning his behaviour towards the 
sovereign, Kautilya remarks, quite in the tone of Manu:- 

Self-protection shall be the first and constant duty 
of the wise, for it is aptly said that the life of men in 
royal service is as ( dangerous ) as that in fire. Fire 
when aflame, consumes either a part or the whole of the 
body, whereas the king has the power either to destroy 
or to exalt his servants along with their sons and wives”. 
These verses unmistakebly point out how in the opinion 
of Kautilya, the position of the prime-minister, the 
highest officer of the state and the head of the admini- 
stration, next to the king himself, entirely depends on 
the sweet will of the monarch. 

i Cf. for instance such verses which are presamably 
addressed to the Mantrin : — 

IS; * 

2f«jr ii 

31(^1 n 

P. 251. 

2. P. 251. Cf. ChAnakyasutrani. 
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ib) State monopoly oj forests, mines, wine and salt:- 
The king of fcha Arfchas'aafcra claims as his own the waste- 
lands, forests, mines, and liquor. From the chapter on 
‘The Colonisation of wastelands’ {Janapadanivesha) it is 
clear that the king exercises bis right of ownership as 
regards the wastelands, Forests which appear to have 
been common property in the days of the Dharmas'astras 
are found in the Arthas'astra appropriated to the share 
of the king. These are under the jurisdiction of royaj 
officers called ‘ Dravyavanapalas Not only the raw 
produce, but even wild animals such as deer ( Mriga ), 
ferocious beasts ( Vyala ), elephants, etc. are claimed as 
belonging to the king. Valuable games, especially the 
elephants, are most jealously guarded by promulgating 
stringent game-laws' which bear a close resemblance to 
those enforced by the Normans in England. Mines in 
cbe state, which in the opinion of Kautilya are mainly 
responsible for bringing in new acquisitions ® and con- 

1. Cf. (a) \ 

5 ^ 3 : ' p. 50. 

P. 230. 

2. Cf. 1 

11 p. 35 

“ Wealth has its source in mines; and from wealth army is 
created; it is by means of wealth and army that the earth 
endowed with riches, is acquired**. 
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solidatiing the sovereignty of the king, are also seized 
upon as government property- Accordingly the mining 
operations are carried on under the supervision of a 
^oyal officer called the Aharadhyakfiha^ and are strictly 
guarded.^ The Kautiliyan king does not confine his 
attention to these mines which yield precious minerals 
such as corals, jewels, gold, silver and other useful 
metals. He also controls and exploits the mines yielding 
salt and alkalies — the articles of daily consumption# 
The salt-mines are under the direct supervision of a 
superintendent specially created for that purpose. To 
add to this there is that now odious ‘ Salt-act ^ at work 
which enjoins the people to pay a certain amount of tax 
and prescribes the highest punishment to those persons 
who live on ‘ unlicensed ’ salt.^ Liquor, in the Artha- 
s'aatra is also a royal monopoly. Accordingly it is 
manufactured, sold and distributed through out the state 
under the supervision of the * SuradhyaJcsha ' or the 
superintendent of Liquors. Only on festive occasions 
people are allowed to manufacture wine for a stipulated 
period and that also on the payment of a definite tax Gf» 

1, For instanoo, a person who steals a jewel or any valua- 

ble article either from mines or royal manufacturies is punished 
with death. Gf. t', 

P 222 

2 . i 

3T^lSi^r I) gg 
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•• trR^Br 

“On occasions of festivals, fairs, and social gatherings 
permission shall be granted to manufacture wine for four 
days. He shall take the daily tax from those persons 

who are allowed to manufacture liquor, until the period 
is over 

From the above it can be seen that the king of the 
Kautiliyan state exclusively reserves for himself almost 
all the natural resources of his kingdom. 

(c) King and the people. 

This we shall discuss under the following four 
headings ; — 

(i) Civil Liberty. 

(ii) Bight of taxation. 

(iii) Eight to enforce the public will. 

(iv) Eight of defence and offence. 

(i) Civil liberty : — Here we take the opportunity 
of explaining this term once for all. Civil liberty or 
‘ Liberty in society is the right to do as one pleases 
while encroaching least on the wishes of others. “ It 
includes as Gettel says, “ right to free action and 
immunity from interference.” The State safeguards the 

L P. 121. 
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rights of an individual by protecting him (a) against other 
individuals and (b) against the government or its executive 
organ. Against his fellow - individuals the individual is 

protected by the government, and against the government 
protection is afforded to him directly by the State. In 
the former case, it is the government which becomes the 
judge, whereas in the latter that role is assumed by the 

State itself. 

Now as regards the State of the Arthas^astra, it fully 
takes cognizance of the first part of civil liberty and as 
such makes every legal provision to safe- guard the life 
and property of the citizen against the encroachments of 
his other fellow- citizens. This point we shall illustrate 

by taking a few examples: — 

PROTECTION OF PERSON. 

Against defamation ( ): — 

" Indulgene in praise or censure of equals, whether 
it be true or false, shall be punished with a fine ranging 
over twelve panas, Of superiors, with double the fine 
and of inferiors with half the fine. Of others’ wives 
with double the fine. ” 

1. P.193. 
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Against assault : — sir'll 51^^^ *T5f5T 

“ When a person injures (another person) by means 

of a weapon he shall be punished with the highest 
amercement. If he acts so under intoxication his hands 
will be cut off. If he murders him he shall be hanged,” 

Against attempt on life ; — 

** A man who administers poison (to others ), and a 
woman who murders a man shall ( both ) bo drowned”. 

PROTECTION OF PROPERTY- 

" Occupation of a building-site by force shall be 
punished as theft. If taken possession of by 
another on reasonable grounds he shall pay a 
compensation ( to its owner ), after considering 
his bare subsistence ( 51311^1*11^1^ ). Encroach. 

ment upon boundaries shall be punished with 

1. P. 224. 

2. P. 230. 

3. P. 169. 
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the first ameroement. Destruction of bounda- 
ries with a fine of twenty-four panas 

1 

“Constructing lakes, wells, holy places, monastaries 
and temples in a site pertaining to another person, shall 
be punished with the middle amercement. ” 

is^ir^T 15301: i t 

“ A person giving his daughter in marriage without 
announcing her ( guilt of ) having an illegal connection 
with another man, shall be liable to the fine of 96 panas 

and also shall be made to restore the S'ulka and Stru 
dhana. A person receiving a girl in marriage without 
divulging the defects of a bride-groom shall have to suffer 
a fine of double the above and also the forfeiture of 
S'ulka and Stridhana. 

AGAINST THE LIBEETY OF A PERSON. 

(i) 



1 . P. I7lf. 

2. P. 188. 

3. P, 199, 
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" When a person keeps or causes fco keep another 
person in bondage who has no reason to be so treated, 
or keeps or causes to keep in confinement a boy who has 
not attained majority, he shall be punished with the 
fine of 1000 Panaa”. 

(ii) ^ r%^^IVTr4 

: i 1551TJ 1 =^5^: 1 

" The kinsmen, who bring for sale or mortgage 
the life of a S'udra who is an Arya ( A free man ), and 
not a born slave, and who is (yet) a minor, shall be fined 
12 Panas ; of a VaisS’^'i 24 Panas ; of a Kshatriya 
36 Panas ; and of a Brfihmana, 48 Panas, In the event 
of strangers doing so, they shall be punished with the 
three amercements and capital punishment ( respecti- 
vely). The purchasers and the witnesses (in the bargain) 
shall also be punished likewise”. 

Protection against the government officials. 

Beside making such legal provisions to safe-guard 
the rights and privileges of a citizen, against the aggre- 
ssion of his fellow-citizen, the state of the Arthas astra 
takes due care to grant him immunity from the oppres- 
sions of the bureaucracy. Kautilya specially instructs the 

1. P. 181. 
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king to keep a strict watch over the high ofiScials of the 
state with a view to prevent misbehaviour on their part 
in the discharge of their duties.' ‘‘ For ”, he says with 
a true insight of a philosopher into human nature, “men, 
like horses, when yoked to the office, are apt to go 
astray ” — f| * 15^1 ' 

He, therefore, issues several regulations in order to check 
or suppress the evil propensities of the officers. These- 
regulations prescribe various sorts of punishments to be 
meted out to them. 

They are prosecuted for the ofiences committed 
against the public by promulgating such laws or regula 
tions as we give below ; -- 

“ Whoever doubles the revenue consumes the 
country. If he brings in the same for the sake of the 
king, he shall be warned, in case the offence is not serious, 
if it is of a graver character he shall be punished in 
proportion to the guilt 

1 %qf qfi^T RTTa%2f’^^ ' 

P. 68 . 

2. P. 68. 

3. cf, 3T?Tr5iq)^5TRqrJir: i 

rl«ir ^I^r: ST^^l'JTt TI^Il^TrcC » 

Quoted by G. Shastri. 

4. P. 68. 
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(ii) srriH^^ =rr H JT'Tr i 

"When a village-headman drives out of the village 
a person who is neither a burglar nor an adulterer, he 
shall be punished with a fine of 24 Panas 

(iii) iTc^2i?3rT?TR2ff2Tr¥r- 

JTi^ gr§?r5coi 1 %3'Jth i 

3=E«?r ST T%^r%, 

3I ^rr% i ^ 

^r^2f9c^fr3Tr% , ^rK^rs- 

f^g 3^fTf^ 3lirr%> 1 

^^TT'TTf^ fir^’JT, FSTiJrr^i^TiqoT =q® 1 

" It a judge, threatens or chides, or drives out or 
(unjustly) silences a litigant, he shall be punished with 
the first amercement. If he defames the litigant he 
( i. e, the judge ) shall be punished with a fine of double 
the amount. If he does not question what ought to be 
questioned, or questions what ought not to be questioned, 
or ( even ) having questioned passes it over, or instructs, 
reminds or intimates any litigant beforehand, he shall be 

1. P. 172. 

2. PP. 224-225. 
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liable to the middle amercement. If ho does not proceed 
to make relevant inquiries, or proceeds to naake irrele- 
vant inquiries, drags off the business unnecessarily, or 
postpones it with malice, or having spent much of time, 
akes the litigant leave (the court) with disgust, or 
( purposely ) avoids or overlooks a relevant statement 




assistance to the 


witnesses, or resumes the case which has already been 
decided, he shall be punished with the highest amerce- 
ment, If he repeats the same, he shall be doubly fined 
and dismissed forthwith 


Such are the measures which the government of 
Kautiiya adopts in protecting and maintaining the civil 
rights of its citizens both against the encroachment of 
individuals and the administrative officers. The latter 
are subjected to punishment not as the representatives 
of the king but as ordinary individuals of the State. 

As regards the other part of civil liberty which con- 
sists in granting immunity against government and 
which constitutes civil liberty proper, it is not recognis- 
ed and hence not maintained by the state of Kautiiya. 
Any action against government is construed as an 
offence against the king and hence it is not tolerated 
in the least. Any person, whose interests come into 
conflict with those of the king is regarded as seditious 
and as such is either deprived of his most rudimentary 
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civil rights' or even of his life by promulgating the law 
of treason which operates with great rigour and whose 
provisions we give below:— 

(i) I 

“ Persons crying down the king or divulging the 
secret of the state shall have their tongue 
cut off. ” 

^r<T% ^rci^ci;i cT*T't: 

ii This will be evident from the follwing verse: — 

5fi=src^ qri^^ ' 

ar'iTrwi'^r ’TrarT^c^rnsr; ^i^rsf^r ’rfcr: ii 

P. 154. 

“ A wife may divorce her husband, who has degraded 
himself or has gone abroad, or has become a traitor to 
the king or is a murderer or has fallen from caste or 
has lost all his virility. ” 

Even a woman is made to forfeit her right to StridJi^7iCt 
and her marital presents: — 

r%«T: I p. 157. 

2 . P. 230. 

3 . P. 229. 
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“ A person coveting the royal domains, outraging 
the sanctity of the harem, instigating the wild tribes 
( against the king ), creating disaffection in the army of 
the metropolis or of the mofussil, shall be killed by 
burning his head and hands; a Brahmana (offender ) 
shall be drowned unto death. ^ 

In prescribing this law, it will be noticed, Kautilya 
often contradicts the maxim that punishment should be 
always inflicted in proportion to the actual crime com- 
mitted < \ ) — a maxim 

which is enunciated by himself* It is rather inequitoua 
to punish the persons slandering the king with the 
mutilations of the tongue. The mode of executing 
persons who are accused of carrying on an undesirable 
propaganda against the royal person either in his own 
realm or outside is simply repugnant and as such it 
seems to outrun in barbarity the actual crime committed- 
But the prescription of such stringent laws is the direct 
outcome of Kautilya’s abhorrence for sedition. When 
he once suspects any person to be conspiring against the 
king he looks upon him as an outlaw only deserving to 
be put down by any means. In eradicating seditious 

1. This lav? of treason, as Bandopadhyaya points out, bears 
a very close resemblance to the one promulgated by the Plante- 
genets in England. 

See P 83, Kautilya, 
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persons he employs such methods as are entirely dsi- 

soeiated from all standards of morality. To quote but 

one example : — The prince, according to Kautilya, is to 

adopt the following device to make away with a power- 
ful traitor : — 

?^f rr5rFrr5rvr3ir5rrmrq=srrffl ” ?i% i ct esTr tT^*Ti5r- 

Ncx^irT^rs^- ” %jV ' 

*'A spy may whisper into the ear of a seditious mini- 
ster’s son who thinks highly of himself — ‘ you are 
the son of the king but are kept here out of fear from 
the enemies’. When won over, the king may honour 
him in secret saying ‘ Though you have attained the 
proper age I cannot install you as my heir-apparent 
since I apprehend danger from the minister.’ Then the 
spy may instigate him to murder the minister. When 
he succeeds the former may kill him on the spot on the 
plea of his being a murderer of his own father.” He 
maintains the same attitude towards the external 
enemies of the king. He thinks that any ruler who 
opposes the conqueror {Vijigishu) in his attempt to 
extend his dominions, is to be regarded as an enemy and 
to be crushed at all costs**. Accordingly he recommends 

iT~ p7238. 

2« Kautilya’ s idea of an external enemy is based on the 
principle of expediency for, he defines the enemy as: — 

51^: I P»260. for see 

eto* on P. 259/1 
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to his ' political man ’ the adoption of deceitful and 
immoral methods for the successful putting down of his 
foes. Such devices have been abundantly described in 
the last four books' of the Arbhas'astra. The employ, 
ment of dishonesty, cruelty, violence and many other 
vices for the destruction of enemies of the State 
receives, in the opinion of Kautilya, general approbation. 
When he specifically admonishes the king that such 
measures ought to to be taken only against traitors and 
the wicked and not against others ( 

^ ^cT I )**• ^0 implicitly thinks that no 

expedient, however isolated from moral or ethical 
consideration, can be deemed dishonourable while deal- 
ing with the enemy. Hence it is that he entertains no 
scruples in advising the conqueror to overcome his 
enemies by using such methods wherein moral judge- 
ments are wholly subordinated to the exigencies of 
“political existence and welfare.” This Kautiliyan 
philosophy of expediency is awfully frank and in a way 
straightforward. All his dealings with the enemy 
proceed from the conviction that he is a veritable viper 
and as such fit to be annihilated by using unscrupulous 
machinations. This is the real psychology of the author 

2. P, 246. cy.also I 

P. 410. 
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of fcha Arfchaa'astra which has heea but grossly misrepre- 
sented or ridiculed by great Sanskrit writers like Bana 
and Dandin that followed him centuries afterwards. To 
be brief, like Maohiavelli, Kautilya ‘ is not immoral but 
unmoral in his politics’.^ 

The State of Kautilya does not provide any safe- 
guard against government-encroachment because it 
is strictly a monarchical state, where, as has been shown 
in the earlier part of the essay, the king both represents 
the government and the State. His will is the “ general 
will ’ and consequently he is absolute in authority over 
all individuals or associations of individuals within the 
State. As an absolute sovereign nobody can claim any 
right against him which ultimately means that be gives 
his subjects no guarantee against interference on his 
part. Thus like the Dharmas'astras, the Artbas'astra of 
Kautilya does not take cognizance of ‘ civil liberty * in 
the real sense of the term. 

(n) Right of taxation : — The financial system of the 
Kautiliyan government as it appears in the Arthas'astra, 
is decidedly of an advanced type. As compared with 
the earlier tax- system which is found in the Dbarma- 
s'dstras, the one of Kautiliya is heavier and more complex 

1. Political Theories — Ancient & Medieval. P. 229. 
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and as such is the index of an advanced stage of civi- 
lization and consequent increase in the duties of State. 

In early days the burden of taxation was very light. 
" Peasants ”, says Gautuma, the earliest known law-giver 
of India, “ shall pay to the king a tax of one tenth, 

one-eighth or one-sixth ( of the produce ). Some hold 
that ( a tax of ) one-fifteenth ( shall be paid ) on cattle 
and gold. A duty of one-twentieth shall be paid on 
merchandise and in the ease of roots, fruits, flowers, 
medicines, herbs, honey, meat, grass, and fire-wood' 
the tax (to be paid ) shall be one-sixteenth*’;— 

In the days of Manu taxation appears to be compa- 
ratively burdensome as the rates are appreciably higher 
and items of taxation numerous. Thus says Mann : — 
" Of gold and cattle the king may take one-fifteenth, and 
of grains one-eighth, one-sixth or one twelfth part (, as 
tax. ) He may also take a sixth part of trees, meat, 
money, clarified butter, perfumes, medicinal herbs, 
liquids ( oil etc. ), flowers, roots, fruits ; of leaves, vege- 
tables. grass, skins ( of animals ), canes, and also of 
earthern vessels, and of articles made of stones.”^ 

1. X. 24-27. 

2. VII, 430-152. 
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The financial system that is detailed in the Artha- 
a'astra marks a distinct advance over this simple system 
of taxation which we find in the Dharmas'astra litera- 
ture. We proceed to describe it below. 

The following are the chief sources from which the 
state of Kautilya derives its income : — (i) Capital, 
(ii) countryside, (hi) mines, (iv) public works, 
(v) forests, and (vi) pastures. 

The income which flows forth from the capital 
to the royal treasury consists of excise duties levied on 
articles of local production like liquor, oils, cotton- 
goods etc ; taxes on courtezans, artisans, warehouses 
{Panya samstha), and places of piligrimage (probably 
this was the duty of the DevatadhyaJesha mentioned here), 
and tolls collected on city-gates ( Sulkam); the revenue 
from the country consists of land assessments of various 
descriptions, ferry dues and road cesses. The assets 
derived from the mines are chiefly the precious metals 
and their other yields. The receipts of public works 
are flowers, fruits, and vegetables grown in the state- 
gardens, and those from forests consist of the sale of the 
forest-produce (-Drflvya), of elephants, and orher animals 
and the proceeds from forest lands which are leased out 
to private individuals. The income derived from pastures 
consists of grazing fees levied on cattle and lastly, that 
collected from trade-routes is by levies on landroutes 
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and watar-ways. Thera are obher minor heads of 
taxation i, e. those levied on loads and beasts of burden 
by frontier ofiSeers and also on the issue of passports. 
In addition to these regular taxes, there are occasional 
imposts levied on particular occasions also. These 
doubtless, are imposed on the people to meet the grow- 
ing needs of an imperial state. They are Senabhaktam 
contributions levied for the subsistence of the army 
( probably these taxes were levied in war times only ). 


Vtsanga 


this is a tax paid on the occasion of the birth 


of a prince Dr. P. Banerjee rightly describes these taxes 


as ‘ forced benevolences.’ Parshva 


royalties. Aupa' 


yanika 


taxes in the form of presentations to be made 


to the king.^ 

As regards the rates of taxation : the land assess- 
ment is the traditional one-sixth of the produce which 
in extra-ordinary times usually is raised to one-fourth or 
one-third. ( Cf. qr 

Besides these, there 

are other kinds of taxes on lands such as Bali, Pindakara, 
Kara etc. but the exact import of these terms is not as 
yet definitely established. As to the scale of duties on 
commodities wo give the following table : 


1. P.94. 

2. P, 243 would be a better reading. 
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l/6bh — on fruits, flowers, grains, meat and fish*. 
l/15th or 1/lOfch — on linen goods, cotton-fabric 
mercury, metal, eandlewood etc.^ 

l/25th to 1/lOth-on clothes, cotton, medicine, 
firewood, bamboos, skins, clay-pots, oils, wine, salt etc. ’ 

In connection with merchandise it is to be pointed 
out that taxes are levied even on theii sale and hence the 
sale of any commodity at the place of its production is 
strictly prohibited under penalty of law : — 

etc. * 

" Articles shall not be sold at the place of their pro- 
duction. A person purchasing any minerals or salable 

articles at the production-centres shall he fined 600 
Panas.” All the commodities, therefore, are taken to 
the market and put for sale in the presence of royal 
officers who charge due taxes (S'ulkam) tberon.^ The 
tax on all sales is l/l6, if measurable by a cubical 
standard, 1/20, if weighe’d and I/IO, if counted.® Thus, 

1 P. 112. 

2. P. 112. 

3. P. 113. 

4. P. 113. 

5. See pp. 109-111. 

6 . Trr^Tsq-i^fr i i 
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in ibs zeal as it were for amassing wealth, the state 
of Kautilya exhausts every possible source of taxation. 
“No inconceivable resource,” as Prof. S.K. Sarkar, rightly 
remarks, “ has been untapped by the Mauryan empire”. 


This heavy and complex system of taxation which 
obtains in the state in question obviously shows that the 
king never consults his people whether in creating or 
enhancing the sources of taxation. There is no mach- 
inery like a popular assembly of today, through which he 
could manage to consult the public in shaping bis fiscal 


policy. In fact, according to Kautilya, the people are to 


pay straight. way such taxes as are demanded of them by 
the king. Those who fail or avoid the proper payment 
of the imposts levied by the State, are in his opinion, 
liable to punishments of varying severity. This will be 
clear from the following instances : — 

f I 


qraqf^issgoi; i 


1. P. 342. 
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" The subordinates of the collector-general may 
force peasants to raise the summer crops. Declaring 
that any injury to the crops through negligence (on the 
part of the cultivators ), would entail the fine of double 
the amount ( of the total price of the crops ), they shell 
make entries of ( the quantity of seeds- ) sown 

in the sowing season. Wben crops are ripe, they 
( t. e. the royal officers ) shall prevent them ( the culti- 
vators ) from removing the standing crop Who- 

soever takes away his own grain shall pay a fine eight 
times the quantity of grain removed; and whoever steals 
the corn belonging to another person shall be liable to a 
fine 50 times the quantity stolen and provided the robber 
belongs to the same community ; if he is an outsider 
he shall be put to death.” 

(ii) 1 

“(The officers) shall take one-fourth share of 
grains. They shall also exact one-half of ivory and 
skins of animals and punish with the first amercement 
those who trade in these commodities without obtaining 
the required licence from the State.” 

But this does not mean that Kautilya favours the 
collection of arbitrary exactions on the part of the king. 

1. P.243. 
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On the other hand, he advises him to prevent hia 
deputies from indulging in the economic tyranny of the 
people. He says : — 

"An ofiBcer who collects double the usual amount of 
revenue eats into the vitality of the people. If he brings 
in the exactions for the king, ho may be pardoned 
provided hia offence is slight, if grave, he may be fined 
in proportion to hia guilt.” In another place, he asks 
the king to protect the agriculturists from oppressive 
fines and taxations.^ Again, he admonishes the 
sovereign to raise the emergency taxes {Pranayah) only 
once and never twice- [ ^ According 

to him taxes should be imposed in proportion to the 

paying ability of the people so that they should not 

feel their pressure. This principle he enunciates in a 
very striking manner. He says : — 

1. P. 63. 

2. P. 48. 

3. P.243. 

4. P. 246. 
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“Just as fruits are gathered from a garden whenever 
they become ripe, in the same way revenue shall be 
collected from the people whenever it becomes ripe. 
Collection of revenue or of fruits, when unripe, shall 
never be carried on, lest their source may be injured, 
causing immense trouble”. It is significant to note in 
connection with this verse that it is purely baaed on the 
presumption that the right of taxation is solely vested 
in the king and the king alone. 

Thus though the citizens of the Kautiliyan State 
have no voice in the formation of rules pertaining to 
taxation, still the king is expected to save them from 

being unduly exploited. 

{in) Right to enforce the public will: — Being a strong 

and centralised government> ( as is evident from the des- 
cription in the Arthas'astra of a complicated and elaborate 
system of its administration), the Kautiliyan State never 
takes cognizance of the right of its citizens of direct or 
indirect participation in the management of the affairs 
of the State. All authority issues forth from the king 
and it is in his name that the whole administration is 
conducted by an * all-engrossing ’ bureaucracy. The 
king and his council ( Mantriparis' at ), which, it will be 
recalled, does not in any way represent the public, are 
the final authority in all matters concerning the State. 
Both the capital and the countryside {Janapada) are 
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directly controlled by the king and practically no scope 
ia left for the people to exercise any political rights. As 
to the capital it is under the control of the Nagaraka or 
the City Superintendent who, in his zeal for Democra- 
tisno, has been wrongly termed as ‘ Mayor ’ by Prof. 

B. K. Sarkar.* Under him are four Sthanikas or Divi- 
sional officers, each of whom is in charge of a quarter 
of the city. Under these officers, there are several 
Gopas or Sub-divisional officers whose duty it is to look 
to the affairs of families in groups of tan or twenty or 
forty which are allotted to them separately. • 

The chief duty of the town officials is to see that 
traders and law-aviding citizens are undisturbed in their 
respective pursuits. They have to provide medical aid 
to the suffering, and keep watch on strangers either 
coming in or departing from the city, They have to 
ensure the good sanitary condition of the city and take 
precautions against the accidents of fire. In addition to 
these duties they are expected to prevent the commission 
of crimes on the part of the inhabitants *. 

1. P. 65, The Political Institutions & the Theories of 
the Hindus. 

2. P. 143. 

3. See pp. 143-147, 
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From the above it will be seen that the administra- 
tion of the capital town is exclusively manned by the 
king through his servants. 

In this connection we cannot avoid making a few 
remarks as regards ‘The Municipal Board’ of Pataliputra, 
the metropolis of Chandragupta, the account of which 
has been preserved to us by Megasthenes, the Greek 
ambassador at his court. The functions of the ‘Munici- 
pal Board’ as detailed by Megasthenes' agree in the 
main with the duties which the Nagaraka and his sub- 
ordinates are called upon to discharge. Bub curiously 
enough Kautilya makes no reference whatsoever to the 

existence of this constitutional body in charge of the 
affairs of the chief town of the State. It is probable 
that Megasthenes might have interpreted in the language 



1. See ^Megasthenes’, Me Grindle. Fragment 84. 


2, The chapter on * N ag ar ahapr anidhi* doubtlessly con- 
cerns itself with the administration of the capital of the 
State, and not with that of other cities existing therein. 
For, as we learn from the chapter on Durganivetha, it is 
in Durga where the king and his functionaries reside 
(See P. 55), and what Kautilya refers asNagaraiuNagara- 

kapranidhi ( C/ 1^^^' P. 143) is 

none else than the Durga itself as it is evident from the 
sentence occurring immediately on the next pagOi 

(c/. ^ ) 
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of his own oounfery the boby of town-ofiBoials headed by 
tihe Nagaraka as mentioned in the Arthas'astra, for it is 
almost impossible to conceive of an elected ‘Municipal 

Board’ as governing the capital of the State referred to 
in the Arthas'astra. 

Provincial (Janapada) administration is modelled on 
the same lines as that of the capital. The Samakarta or 
the Collector-general is the head of the province under 
whom are the four Sthanikas each in charge of a quarter 
of the Janapada. Under these officials there are nume- 
rous Gopat (the village accountants) in charge of five or 
ten villages. These latter set up the village boundaries, 
keep the most detailed census of occupations, income, 
and expenditure of men and also watch the conduct of 
the subjects.' 

Turning our attention to the village- administration 
we find that at the head of the village, there is the 
Gramika or headman appointed no doubt by the State . 

1. PP, 141-143 

2. This inference we base on the penal provision prescribed 
by Kautilya for Gramika failing in the proper discharge of his 

duties (Gf. *iTffT^^3r I%?^2TfT^3fl5rr% W 

P« 172)i Had he been an offioer of the village elected by the 
people there would have been no necessity for the state of sub- 
jecting him to penalties whenever he erred in his public duties 
and thus treating him as an offioer for that would have been the 
concern of the people by whose will he was bound* 
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He ia aeaisted by a band of village elders or the Grama’ 
vridhah, there being no restriction as to their number. 
Such is probably the ease because the number of members 
who form the (village) council varies according to the 
rise and fall in the number of the elderly folk of the 
village. Every oldman of the village, excepting of 
course, such a one with objectionable career and spoilt re- 
putation, is, as the very term Gramavridhah suggests, by 
dint of his ripe age and mature wisdom, entitled to take 
active part in the general administration of his village. 
This is perhaps the reason why the shrewed author of 
the Arthas'astra refrains from giving any particular 
number as to the strength of this little autonomous body. 
It is thus, as Prof. Altekar rightly conjuctures^ ‘ an 
informal and non-elective’ council of the village elders 
through whicn the village communities exercise their 

rights or more approprietly discharge their duties to the 
State. 

The following are the social duties entrusted to the 
village-elders:- 

(i) To take charge of estates belonging to minors and 
the property of gods, STPTl^l 

1) — “The elders of the village 

li P. 18 ‘History of village communities in Western India.' 
a. P. 48 and also Cf. SfJTlH^^l^fRnJir 

Ibid P. 161. 
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shall protect the property of minora till they 
attain majority. They shall also preserve the 
property of the (village) gods. ” 

(ii) To decide boundary-disputes 

^ ) Disputes concerning the boundary 

of fields shall be decided either by the elders of 
the neighbourhood or of the village.” 

(iii) To keep in good repairs temples, holy places, and 

other religious sites: — 

^ 5Tr*Tr:3o^^R5r 511^^3:“! “ in the 

absence of their masters, either the elders of the 
village or some charitable gentlemen shall repair 
the (dilapidated) embankments, wells, holy placesi 
Cbaityas, and the temples”. 

These are all the public functions carried on by the 
village people with the assent of the Imperial State of 
the Artbas'astra. The powers retained in the hands of 
the villagers, as we have just seen, are mainly those of 
trusteeship. They have no executive powers which are 

1 . p. 169 also cf. 

etc. P. 168. 

a. p. 171. 
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exercised by the village head-man' who is a nominee of 
the central government. 

The nature of the work with which the village 
elders are entrusted hardly warrant the inference that 
they enjoy or exercise any ‘right’ of active participation 
in the affairs of the state. On the contrary it clearly 
indicates the fact that the central government ‘permits’ 
its villagers to discharge such duties as mentioned above 
partly out of courtsey to them and partly with a purpose 
of facilitating its administration. So we may conclude by 
saying that neither in town nor in villages the public of 
the Kautilyan state claim for themselves any political 
right. 

iiv) Right over State-action (Defence and offence): 

As in internal affairs, the citizens of the State with which 
Kautilya is concerned, do not claim any voice in the 
anagement of its external matters such as waging war 


or concluding peace with the neighbouring states. The 
king alone is the ultimate authority in determining the 
exact course of policy to be adopted in accordance with 
the exigencies of time and place with reference to foreign 

Of course, in deciding the particular line of 


powers 


1, He is vested with magistarial powers as he can expel 

woa -arlnlf.orftra ftTifl AriiTiiTiaTs frr>m tiViA villacrft (If. 


etc. P. 172. 
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action, the king, according to Kautilya, ha>4 to consult 

his councillors for, he says, ^^^1' •“ “ All 

administrative measures are ( always ) preceded by full 
deliberation" (with the council ). But these oounoillors, 
as we have once said, are no more than royal servants 
whose continuation in ofldce solely depends on his will. 

The king in his dealings with the neighbouring 
states, is to make use of sixfold expediencies in tune 
with the changing environments. Says Kautilya : — 

qRrcr.ii 

Crq^^qci^ ii ?rirqRi«q ^rq q=%?r.* u 

*When inferior to his enemy the Vijigis'u may make 
peace; when growing in power ho may declare war; when 
he thinks:- ‘ I am not capable of crushing my enemy, 
nor the enemy is capable of crushing myself, then he may 
maintain neutrality; if possessed of all excellences he 
may march against his enemy; if deteriorating in strength 
he may seek shelter; and if ho sees that any work is 
liable to be realised with the cooperation of others, he 
shall adopt double- dealing”. With the help of these 
expediencies the king of the Arthas'Sstra competes with 
his rivals for self^aggrandisement and consolidation of 
his power. He enters the political arena with the full 

1, P. 263. ~~ 
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consciousness that be is fche sole propriefeor of his 
kingdom. This idea of proprietorship is discernible at 
every step in his dealings with the neighbouring states. 
This will be clear from the following osamples: - 

mra; 52r?f?rTfifr'Tf^«TCr 

i^qCra^JTF'JT^Ir ^^rq^fFq^ilKjwi^ 

rq5f| if^TTrmg^ u 

“ If a king thinks ‘ my country is full of soldiers 
and corporations of fighting men and it possesses such 
( natural defensive ) positions, as mountains, forests, 
rivers, and forts with only one entrance, and can, 
therefore, easily repel the attack of my enemy, or, 
having taken position in an impregnable fortress on (my) 
frontier, I can destroy the projections of my enemy, or 
owing to internal troubles and loss of energy, my enemy 
will early suffer from the destruction of his works ; or, 
when my enemy is attacked by another king, I can 
induce his subjects to immigrate into my country then 
be may augment his own resources by keeping open 
hostility with such an enemy.' 

i. P. 265. 
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(ii) i ^r%TFr^JTRrv?Tr ^5^51 

^5rcT — “ li TFf : To^fr^irTw^ ^ 

=^r c^^qoi ” \ 

* Or the Vijigishu may send hia ambassador fco his 
enemy who is likely fco accept peace. Or, having received 
the messenger of the enemy with wealth and due respect 
be may tell the latter, * Here are the presents for Nyour) 
king. This is the gift fco your queen and the prince 
from my queen and fche prince ; myself and my kingdom 
are at your ( entire ) disposal. 

Such instances, which are strewn all over fche latter 
half of the work, clearly show, that, like fche feudal 
chiefs of Europe, the kings of fche Arbhas'astra look 
upon their kingdoms as their own private estates. Hence 
it is that the citizens of the Kautiliyan State are com- 
pletely alienated from fche enjoyment of any political 
right either in its internal administration or in its diplo- 
matic relations with other co-ordinate powers. 

The king of Kautilya exeroisea proprietory rights 
over hia state because, he is, like the Machivellian 
prince, primarily a conqueror® or the vijigishu whose 
sole ambition is to establish his political influence. And 

1. P. 230. 

2. Vide P. 408, 
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this object in the opinion of Kauiilya, is realised by 
making new acquisitions of territories, as he says,” : — 

* A king skilled in the Science of polity gains 
political superiority when be acquires territories from 
such sorts of allies and enemies.” All his external 
activities, therefore, are regulated and guided by the 
supreme material end of extending his own dominions. 
But in launching upon the policy of conquest he must 
be absolutely unfettered by any controlling agency in 
the state in adopting different courses of policy suitable 
to different conditions. And this is actually the ease 
with the sovereign of the Arthas'astra, for, as we have 
already stated, there is no higher authority than he in 
the whole realm. It is as a result of this most advanta- 
geous position that the conqueror - king adjusts of his 

own accord the international relations with the varying 

environments to the complete subordination of the will 

of the people. In fact, he never takes cognisance of the 

public will. This will be abundantly clear to any student 

of the Arths'astra who can afford to take even a cursery 

glance over the sixth and seventh chapters of 
the book, 

1. P, 295. 
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CHECKS. 

Dharma* 

The State as eonceived by Kautilya is predominenfcly 
an economic one. This is evident when he introduces 
a significant; modification in the traditional list of the 
three ends of human existence, namely, Dharma, Artha, 
and KSma by giving a distinct precedence to Artha over 
Dharma. Thus he remarks : — vrq: I 

I 

Wealth, righteousness, and enjoyment are the triad 
of wordly existence. Of these, it is better to secure that 
which is mentioned in the order of enumeration, '' He 
makes this replacement because in his opinion ** wealth 
is the basis of virtue and enjoyment; — 3T?Tf i 

This view he expresses in unequivocal terms in the 
earlier part of the Arthas^Sstra when he declares ; — 

It is the wealth and wealth alone which is of supreme 
importance, since, virtue and enjoyment depend on wealth 
for their existence. This trend of Kautiliyan thought 
presents a direct contrast to that of the Dbarmas^astra 
thinkers who regard Dharma to be the basis of ail.* 

1. P. 361. " ” 

3. P, 12. 

Sauti parvan, Ch« 133. 
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But tibia apparent subordination of Dharma to Artha 
as effected by Kautilya does not at all mean that he 
belongs to the Charvaka school of philosophy which 
denounces religion, scoffs at laws and morals and hates 
all discipline, ** For, unlike the Barhaspatyas, the ex- 
ponents of the hedonistic school, who ridicule the trayi* 
and describe it as a mere disguise for man of the world 

l P. 6 he aecepta ill as 

one of the lores and recognises wifeh great reverence the 
value of their teaching as being helpful for the mainten- 
ance of the social order. [cf. 

Besides, like the authors of the Dharmas'astras, he 
upholds the system of four divisions and four orders and 
repeatedly enjoins upon the king to keep them intact* 
Ha also regards the vedie religion with due respect and 
this is evident when he allows some gratuitous gifts to 

the priest-hood ( Cf. 3^1 

etc. p. 46 ), and grants immunity from toll 

duties to all religious and sacrificial requisites. ( Cf. 

etc p. 111)*. But what 

Ro^dRT SRI- II 

(S, Sangraha) 

2 Cf. P 9; P. 150; P. 40 . 

• Many of the above quotations I owe to Mr. Mugali’s 
paper on the ‘ Three main aspects of the Arthas'astra 
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ia most significant of all is that he believes in the efficacy 
of Dharma or righteousness. In his opinion, one of the 
excellences of the treasury ( Kos'asampat ) of the State 
is that it should be hoarded by ‘just means ’ ( 

p. 258 ). Again, according to Kautilya, a king who 
attacks the rear of another king who has marched 
against a virtuous king gains advantage, “for”, says he, 
“one who persecutes the virtuous king incurs the dis- 
pleasure of his own people and also those of others.^” But 
the Brahmana in Kautilya rises to his highest when he 
refutes the argument of his wordly-minded preceptor 
who holds that treaty based on security {FraiibJiuJiu) or 
hostage (Pratigraho va) is permanent, whereas, that which 
is based on truth or oath is quite the reverse. To this 
Kautilya replies, “ it is not so. Peace concluded on the 
basis of honesty or oath is immutable both in this and 
the next world. But what is made on a hostage or 
security is lasting in this world only because it depends 
upon the power of the person, who stands as a security 
or a hostage” I ^ qf 

1. P. 302. 

2. P. 313, P’or the interpretation, of this passage see 
p. 70 of ' ‘ The Studies in the Arthas'astra ” — Published 
by the Sanskrit Literary Association of the Karnatak 
College, Dharwar, in 1929. 
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This passage clearly shows that; he believes in the 
existence of a brighter world and a higher law. Such 
extracts bear eloquent testimony to the fact that unlike 
the hedonists, the author of the Arthas astra fully reco- 
gnises the excellence of moral law or righteousness. 

But though he believes in Dharma he is not so 
much concerned with it. As an ardent upholder of the 

tenets of the Artbas'astra, ha wants to impress upon 
the king the supreme importance of Artha in this world. 
" All undertakings,” he says, “depend upon finance. 
Hence one shall first of all see to the treasury” (P. 65.). 
This attitude of Kautilya towards Dharma is indicative 
of the fact that at his time the institution of the State in 
India was slowly emerging from the theological stage. 

Identity of Interests. 

Artha being thus the one determinable factor in the 
life of the Sautiliyan king, it is in the fitness of things 
that all his efforts should be directed towards its acqui- 
sition mainly by making ever fresh conquests. But the 
only thing conducive to the fruitful adoption of the 
policy of conquest and extension is the stability of his 
own government which on its part solely depends upon 
the goodwill and loyalty of his subjects. This, however, 
is only secured when the sovereign identifies his own 
interests with those of his people and hence it is that 
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Kautilyt^, shrewed that he is, expressly advises him to 
look upon the interests of his subjects as his own in this 
famous couplet: — 

r|tT ^rf: ststri 3 fsR firin' 

I I 

The happiness of bis people is the happiness of 
the king, their sorrow is his sorrow. It is the welfare 
of his subjects and not of his own that will secure his 
happiness”. Especially in regard to the newly conquered 
people, the adoption of this policy is the strongest shield 
against despotism. It is, therefore, that under such 
cireunoatances, Kautilya instructs the king to be one 
with the conquered people b> respecting their established 
institutions, customs, dress and language, and by showing 

his faith in their religious pursuits. ( Cy. 

)- foremoab bhiag for the monarch intending to 
secure the allegiance of bis people, to do is not to give 

!• P, 39. 

2. 409. It is needless to remind that this is nothing bnt 

one of the typical Kautiliyan expediencies. It is noteworthy that 

Maohiavelli gives almost the same advice to his prince for the 
preservation of Dominion and stability of his government. 

See Dunning pp* 216-217, 

— Political Theories- Vol. I* 
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ris0 to such factors as would tond to their degeneration, 
greed, and disaffection*. 

The second and perhaps the most important factor 
that would contribute to the successful maintenance of 
hia home-administration and also to his personal safety 
is the character of the king himself. A monarch who is 
a rake or a libertive often expedites his own destruction. 
The loose character of the prince is surely detrimental 
to the preservation of his kingdom.® And hence in the 
opinion of Kautlya, a king even though having an only 

son. had better not enthrone him, if he is of objection- 
able character. (C/. ^ I) 

When the question arises as to whether the Vijigis'u 
should march against an assailable enemy of righteous 
character { NyayavrtUi ) under great odds or the one of a 
vicious nature, then, according to Kautilya, it would be 
more advantageous to march against the latter as he 
says, the subjects of a virtuous enemy involved in 
worse troubles, will help him when attacked, whereas, of 

Kautilya givea a very realistic description of the manifold 
causes of national discontent which would be as true today as 
they were in the days of the author, vide, p, 276. 

2i This point Kautilya illustrates by taking various 
examples, both Pauranic and historical vide pp, 11*12. 

3. P.35. 
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one with dissipated character (though) under less troubleSj 
will be indifferent (and will cause his ruin), for, disaffected 
people can annihilate even a strong monarch.” — 

l^?;W I It is, therefore, that Kautilya 

lays great emphasis on the moral and cultural attain- 
ments of the king. Perhaps from the nature and scope 
of the course of training* which the author of the Artha- 
8>astra chalks out for the prince to undergo, it seems 
that more than anything else, he wants his monarch to 
become the most highly cultured and educated man in 
the whole of his realm. To conclude then the influence 
of Dharma, though feeble in its intensity as compared to 
its sway in the days of the Dharmas'astras, the identity 
of interests, and the highly refined character of the king 
both of which largely spring from the instinct of self- 
preservation, are mainly responsible in restraining the 

Kautiliyan prince from abusing absolute sovereignty 
with which he ia supposed to be invested. 

P. *i75. 2» Vida pp, 54-59 of the essay. 
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Civil liberty, fche fundamental requisite of democracy— It’s 
total absence in the political philosophy of Kautilya — The 
Kautiliyan conception of monarchy and its complete identity 
v/ith that of the Dharmasastras — liautilya primarily a practical 
philosopher of the State' — Court-policy of the Maurya emperor 
■with regard to conquered States— The Samghas—Chandragupta, 
a worthy disciple of his master. 


In bhe preceding chapter we critically analysed the 
contents of the Arthas^astra and collected all the materi- 
als necessary to ascertain whether the State of Kautilya 
had at all any elements of modern democracy, namely, 
civil liberty and the right of the public to enforce their 
will on the State. These, it is needless to obser've, eon- 
stitute the very essence of democracy in the real sense of 
the term. Civil Liberty means the right of the public to 
call in question every despotic action on the part of the 
government, and the right to enforce the public will on 
the executive means popular control, wbethere direct or 
indirect, over the general administration of the State. 
These follow as the two corollaries from the theory of 
the subordination of the executive to the general will or 
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the State in the abstract. So the most essential requisite 
of demoorary is that the State should be both distinct 
from and above the government which should only serve 
as a medium to execute its orders. But from the critical 
examination of the Arthas'astra we find that no such 
difference ever existed between the executive and the 
State. It was the king himself who was regarded as 
being identical with the State and as such there was no 
higher human authority who could control him. This 
shows that there was no general will apart from the wil 
of the sovereign. As to the various high functionaries 
of the State, they were in no way bound by the will of 
the people. They were merely the servants of the king’s 
own choice and consequently derived no power indepen- 
dently of him, Tne conception of the king being the 
ultimate authority in the State owed its origin to the 
instinct of proprietorship with regard to the kingdom 
over which he ruled. So with regard to the nature of 

the Kautiliyan monarchy we arrive at the following con- 
clusions : — 

( i ). That the king was not at all subservient to 

the will of the people. 

( ii ). That the state and the executive were one 

and the same. 

(ut). That if the rule of the Kautilyian king was 

benevolent it was due to a sense of 
Dharma and the instinct of self-preservation, 
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and not to any constitutional limitations on 
his sorvereignty. 

According to Kautilya, therefore, the idea of the 
State is firstly, that kingship should be identical with 
the State, and secondly that the king should enjoy 
absolute powers. But this idea of the State exactly 
coincides with the one of the Dharmas'astras which wa 

have noted in the course of our discussion over the 
nature of Hindu monarchy. From this it appears chat 
though the work under discussion is primarily a manual 
of practical politics, and as such never occupies itself 
with the problems of political philosophy, yet, Kautilya 
takes the political philosophy of the Dbarmas'astras and 
the Mahabbarata for granted and treats of the practical 
administration of the State to suit the growing needs of 
a newly born empire. In fact, the philosophy of Kautilya 
is not primarily a philosophy of the State but that of its 
practical administration. The following remarks of 
Dunning made in connection with the philosophy of 
Machiavelli may be said to describe the Kautiliyan 
philosophy, “ His philosophy, observes the learned 
professor, ‘ is a study of the arc of government, rather 

than a theory of the State He is interested in the 

establishment and operation of the machinery of govt. — 

in the forces through which governmental power is 
generated and applied.”^ 

i. P, 293, Political Theories. Vol. I. 
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The fact the Kautilya was fcha pritna-ininisfcer of the 
Ecnparor Cbaodragupta and also the fact, that the admi- 
nistrative machinery described in that book of the 
Arthas^astra entitled Adhyaks^prachara resembles one 
whose glimpse we obtain, from the partial observations 
of Megasthenes*, who was himself an eye witness to the 
court life of the first Indian Emperor, establishes that 
the Arthas^aatra of Kautilya treats of the administration 
and the state-policy of his kingdom. Unlike the Roman 
Empire, the Mauryan Empire seems to have been mainly 
constituted of autonomous State. This appears most 
probable from the following advice which Kautilya gives 
to the conqueror with regard to his attitude towards 
the conquered king who is killed in action. Says 

Kautilya : — 

I ^ - 

He should not covet the lands, wealth, sons and 
wives of the king slain ( by him ); on the contrary he 
should install in his own estatate any scion of his family. 
He should invest with sovereignty the heir-apparent of 

1. Vide pp. 35-42 of the introductory essay of Prof. 

Eadhakumud Mukherjee to N. N, Law’s Ancient Hindu Polity 
Vol. I. •' 

2. P, 313. 
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fehe king who has died working ( either for or against the 
conqueror ) ; all conquered kings if thus treated loyally 
follow the sons and grandsons of the conqueror. Who- 
ever on the other hand, covets the lands, wealth, sons 
and wives of the king whom he has either slain or im- 
prisoned, provokes the Circle of states and ( thus ) causes 
it to take up arms against him.’' 

This policy of conciliation recommended by Kautilya 
and hence surely adopted by his master-disciple with 
reference to the subdued kings clearly indicates that 
Chandragupta was not so much after conquering the 
territories and thus bringing them, like the Roman 
Emperors, under his direct control, as he was after 
establishing and consolidating his political suzereignty 
on all aides of Magadha — probably the area of his 
personal rule. He was probably satisfied with receiving 

regular annuities from the various conquered powers but 

seems not to have tampered with their internal admini- 
stration. 

[As for these states, it must be said that they were 
all monarchical states. As to the Samghas whose 
acquisition on the part of the king Kautilya values so 
much', they must not have been ‘ States ’ in the real 
sense of the word. From the Arthas'astra they seem to 
have been only corporations or clan-governments just of 
the type of the primitive social institutions of the Vedic 

i p , 373. 
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Aryans having no specific territory of their own.' The 
Satnghas, appear to have been nothing more than 
meroenery guilds of warriors ( only comparable to the 
Pindarias of later days ), making their living either on 
trade and agriculture or on the profession for which they 
were naturally fit.® The Samgbmukhyas referred to in 
the Arthas'astra could be none else than the leaders of 
such corporate bodies.] 

Chandragupta could not help following this sort of 
‘non-aggressive ’ policy with regard to the several states 
by which he was surrounded, in view of the slippery 
condition of the times in which he lived and also in view 
of the fact that he had to achieve the formidable task of 
establishing his sway on the minds of the people, when 
he, as an usurper, had ousted the Nanda dynasty rich 
with traditions. Hence we may safely infer that the 
personal reign of Chandragupta might not haveTbeen so 
oppressive to his subjects of Magadha in general, and of 
Pataliputra in particular, in the midst of whom the 
emperor lived and moved, and with whose interests, 
as a worthy follower of the Kautiliyan philosophy, be 
identified bis own. 

THE End 

1. So far as the Arthas'astra is conoerned, the Samghas 
are not mentioned either as holding territories or ■wielding 
political authority, 

'p, 373. 
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